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Editorials 


ON THE twenty-eighth of May of this year, the Liturgical Arts Society held its sixth 
regular annual meeting of Corporate and Sustaining Members at the College of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York. As has been the custom of the Society, 
the business meeting was preceded by an act of public worship; in former years this 
has been a solemn mass, followed by a morning meeting and then by luncheon. This 
year the order of the day was changed, and solemn vespers were sung before the busi- 
ness meeting, which was followed by tea. The vespers were sung antiphonally by 
the Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society, which is a group of New York 
laymen who meet once a week during the winter for the purpose of singing Gregorian 
chant. Approximately once each month the Schola sings either a mass or vespers in 
some church in the metropolitan area. For the past two and a half years this group 
has devoted itself to the restoration of the official music of the Church under the 
devoted leadership of its director, Dr Becket Gibbs, and of the chaplain of the So- 
ciety, the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. It was felt that the time had come to acquaint 
the readers of LirurcicAL ARTs with the existence of the Schola. A schedule of the 
services to be sung next winter will be published in a fall number of our quarterly. 


MENTION of the Schola Cantorum leads to another matter which has caused great 
sorrow, not only to the editorial staff of LrrurcicaL Arts, but to all the Officers, 
Directors, and Members of the Society. This is the recent death of Bishop Walsh of 
Maryknoll. He honored with his presence the first mass sung by the Schola, a Requiem 
at Saint Vincent Ferrer’s Church in New York, on All Souls’ Day, 1934, for the 
repose of the souls of deceased Members and deceased friends of Members; it hap- 
pened that at that time the only deceased Corporate Member was one of the Society’s 
oldest supporters, Bishop Walsh’s brother, Mr Timothy Walsh of Boston. Bishop 
Walsh assisted at a number of services in which the Schola participated. He was, at 
the time of his death, one of the Directors of the Society, and from its establishment 
he showed keen and helpful interest in everything the Society did. 

Whenever either the Secretary or the Executive Secretary of the Society had 
some idea which required testing, Bishop Walsh was always willing to have his 
seminarians at Maryknoll serve as the ‘“‘dogs” on which to try it out. He, himself, 
was always ready to help with advice on matters of policy or with regard to obtaining 
information or photographs for LirurcicaL Arts. His death deprived us of a most 
valued and valuable friend. The Schola Cantorum of the Society, as a tribute to 
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Bishop Walsh, journeyed to Maryknoll a few weeks after his death and sang a memo- 
rial Requiem in the chapel of the Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint Dominic. 

Only a few weeks before his death, Bishop Walsh was asked to write a formal 
letter, stating his attitude toward the Society and his approval of the Society’s work. 
The following was his reply, dated April 3, 1936, and addressed to the President 
of the Society: 


Dear Mr LaFarge: 
Since the early days of the Liturgical Arts Society I have followed with keen interest 


its efforts to make known the contribution which art has made toward the worthy expression 
of worship in the Church. ; 

I have always felt that the Society has labored well. It has not undertaken many things 
but it has tried to do thoughtfully and thoroughly everything to which it has turned its hand, 
as becomes all effort both in the fields of art and of religion. 

I hope God will continue to bless all your undertakings, 

Sincerely in Christ, 
>«James Anthony Walsh 
Titular Bishop of Siene 
Supertor-General of Maryknoll 


THIS ISSUE of Lirurcicat Arts requires a few words of explanation. For the past 
four years the Liturgical Arts Society has operated under the burden of a very con- 
siderable deficit. The Officers and Directors of the Society felt that it would be un- 
sound procedure to continue under such conditions unless there were a definite plan 
for the elimination of this deficit, and for the publication of LirurcicaAL Arts under 
a definite provision that receipts equal expenditures. ‘The deficit of the Society has 
been funded for a few months until it may be possible to raise funds sufficient for its 
liquidation, and a definite policy of retrenchment has been instituted for the magazine 
so that regular revenues will cover all expenses connected with the publication. 

This issue, which inaugurates our fifth volume, is the first so planned. It has been 
absolutely necessary to diminish the number of illustrations, as the most important 
single means of economy. The Editorial Committee has made every effort to com- 
pensate for this reduction in illustrative material by supplying text which will be 
helpful and interesting to our readers. For the immediate future it is our plan to pub- 
lish considerably more line cuts in the text than has been done in the past and to 
fashion our editorial material so that these line cuts may be of practical service to 
pastors and architects. We plan, for instance, in the next issue to publish an article 
devoted to the sacristy, which has long been under preparation, and to illustrate 
this article to a large extent with plans of various types of sacristy. It perhaps will not 
be taken amiss if we point out that the present issue of LrrurGIcAL Arts and those to 
follow, although executed on a more restricted basis than some in the recent past, is 
still of the same size as the first issues of our publication. The lateness of the present 
number is, of course, accounted for by the financial reorganization explained above. 
Three more numbers will be published before the end of 1936. 


WITH THIS issue of LrrurcicaL Arts we inaugurate a series of three frontispieces 
which represent an attempt to design altar cards in accordance with the best stand- 
ards of modern typography — including, of course, legibility and lack of excessive 
ornament. We have asked various members of the clergy to help us compile the centre 
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altar card in the most convenient fashion possible. It will be published as the last 
of the series. These frontispieces are being printed on a fine quality French rag paper, 
and are suitable for use by any of our readers who may desire to use them. A few extra 
copies of these frontispieces are being printed in each case, and anyone desiring to 
procure a set of these duplicates should write to the office of the Society. 


DURING THE first week of May the Liturgical Arts Society moved into new quar- 
ters about a block away from its former office. Some years ago we suggested in an 
editorial that our readers were always welcome if they should happen to be in New 
York and feel inclined to pay us a visit. May we reiterate this invitation now? Our 
new quarters are better arranged for the reception of visitors than our old, although 
the shape of the new office is perhaps unduly reminiscent of a corridor in an old 
fashioned steamboat. 


IN FEBRUARY of this year appeared the first number of Liturgy and Sociology, a small 
publication issued at 269 Avenue A, New York City, as the organ of the Campion 
Propaganda Committee. The first number was produced in mimeographed form, 
but in March the publication assumed the dignity of print and has continued increas- 
ing in size ever since. A double number was issued for April and May, and the June 
number has just come off the press. Liturgy and Sociology is primarily concerned with the 
social implications of Catholic liturgical worship and numbers among its contrib- 
utors James Kane, Dorothy Weston Coddington, Albert H. Coddington, Louis T. 
Achille, Paul Hanley Furfey, and Peter Maurin. [lustrations by Constance Mary 
Rowe and Adé de Bethune give the magazine definite character. Mention of the name 
of Peter Maurin leads us to call the attention of our readers to the forthcoming 
volume of his collected ‘‘easy essays’ to be published by Sheed and Ward with 
chapter heading decoration by Adé de Bethune. 


THE CONTENTS of this number of LirurcicaL Arts include an article by the 
Secretary of the Society somewhat different in nature from anything we have published 
hitherto. Mr Lavanoux fortunately was able last February to make arrangements for 
a number of lectures in the Middle West which enabled him to visit several cities 
and towns containing interesting specimens of Catholic art and architecture. His 
article describes this trip, giving a compte rendu of the things seen and a summary of 
the reflections induced by seeing them. It might be added that Mr Lavanoux would 
like to arrange a similar trip to the Far West next winter, particularly to California. 
He is prepared to lecture on the practical aspects of the liturgical movement, and will 
be glad to hear from any of our readers who might be in a position to obtain lecture 
engagements for him. 

May we repeat once again, in connection with this article of Mr Lavanoux’s, 
that it has always been the policy of Lrrurcica. Arts not to publish any work by an 
Officer or Director of the Society. Since no one can properly insinuate that the Society 
exists to further the professional interests of those most intimately connected with it, 
it seems only proper that we should give full credit to other architects and artists 
whenever their work is alluded to in our columns. Some of the men mentioned by 
Mr Lavanoux in his description of his trip are not even Members of the Society; 
several we had not even heard of before Mr Lavanoux went West. 
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Father Virgil Michel honors us with a paper which he read before a group of 
architects in Saint Paul, Minnesota, and which contains a number of interesting ideas 
on the proper function of church architecture. Mr Joseph Sanford Shanley contributes 
a description of an admirable small country parish plant completed some few years ago 
in Yorktown Heights, New York. The photographs with which this article is illus- 
trated were made specially for us by Mr Sigurd Fischer. ‘This issue contains reviews 
of a considerable number of recent books, several of which deserve the attention of 
everyone interested in the arts of the Church or in her Liturgy. Finally we call to the 
attention of all of our readers who have a philosophical turn of mind the correspond- 
ence between Mr Hilary Pepler and Father Phelan, published at the end of this 
number. Father Phelan’s reply seems to us particularly interesting as a contribution 
to Catholic aesthetics. 


AS THIS is being written, June has come again, ushered in by that great series of 
feasts which occupies every Catholic throughout Eastertide. Spring is over, and the 
early days of summer, the happiest days, since every plant has either just finished 
flowering or is even now in full bloom, are with us. It is a season of the year when 
optimism is the natural state of mind; else why would June be the favorite time for 
matrimony? And this year seems to have bred even more hopefulness than has been 
usual for some time. Architects are dusting off their pencils and drawing instruments. 
Sculptors once again seem to be busy. Painters are getting commissions. We hear 
of one diocese being completely refinanced and about to build several much-needed 
institutions. We hear pastors speak of building new churches: not million dollar 
churches, thank God! but something more nearly within the means of an ordinary 
parish. Who can tell whether all this indicates that the depression is truly over, or 
merely that we are having a little spurt of activity which will be followed by another 
spell of doldrums? Naturally one must hope that the former is the case. If it is, then 
perhaps also we may say that the depression has been far from an unmixed evil. We 
have all had time to think. It seems very likely that the churches and schools and 
institutions which the future will bring forth must of necessity be better than those 
created by the past: more honest in design, better suited to the use for which they are 
intended, better fitted to the pocket-book which is to pay for them. Certainly we have 
yet a long way to go, but progress has been made. And now when more means may 
once again be available, that progress should be greatly accelerated. . . . If all this 
seems too hopeful to you who read it, blame it on the effect of June upon the poor, 
susceptible writer. 


JUST AS we go to press, one of our friends in California sends us news of a paragraph 
which has been inserted in the Building Committee regulations of the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco. It reads as follows: ‘No repairs or remodeling of any parochial build- 
ing shall be begun without the authorization of the Committee. Proposed changes in 
any church or chapel must have the special approval of the Liturgical Committee of 
the Building Committee.” We trust that this provision will reward the authorities who 
have inserted it in their regulations many fold. Certainly everyone may feel confident 
that the results will be fine, since the Liturgical Committee of the Building Committee 
of the Archdiocese of San Francisco numbers among its members the Reverend Har- 


old E. Collins, whose excellent manual on the appointment and construction of 
churches is reviewed in this issue. 
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AS A final word, we should like to announce for our next issue an article which will 
attempt to cast light upon the relation between modern art and the Liturgy. The 
whole question of modern art is much confused in the minds of most persons by the 
appearance during recent years of a great number of productions of the human mind 
which may perhaps possess aesthetic value in the eyes of some critics, but which are 
certainly not suited for use in a Catholic Church. This is not to say that in the move- 
ment generally referred to as “‘modern’’ there is not a great deal which can and should 
be applied to ecclesiastical architecture and decoration. The article hereby announced 
will attempt to unravel these knotty questions to the satisfaction of such of our readers 
as may be puzzled. We cordially invite correspondence on the subject. 
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Saint Patrick’s Church 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


JosEPH SANFORD SHANLEY 


ONE OF the remote parishes of the archdiocese of New York is Saint Patrick’s at 
Yorktown Heights. Situated in the northwestern extremity of Westchester County, 
the congregation is widely scattered across the neighboring farmlands. In 1932 a site 
was purchased upon which there was a substantial school building, and at first thought 
it seemed feasible to remodel the existing edifice to meet the requirements of the 
parish. Subsequently, however, it was discovered that it would be necessary to expend 
more than seemed justifiable on an old building, and it was determined to plan an 
entirely new group. The immediate needs were a church, a rectory, and a large hall for 
social purposes, the last named being an important adjunct to churches in a rural 
community of this type. Since the available funds were decidedly limited, there was 
the not uncommon necessity of “cutting the coat after the cloth.” Fortunately, the 
pastor, the Reverend Patrick O’Leary, placed the work in the hands of an architect 
and a builder who had the ability to achieve a result conforming to liturgical require- 
ments and possessed of distinction and character. The architect was Mr Frank A. 
Berry and the builders were the Necker Associates. 

As the accompanying photographs testify, simplicity is the basis of this success, a 
point which has been strongly emphasized heretofore in LirurGIcAL ARTs with regard 
to small church design. Only the simplest materials have been used in this building, 
and the natural beauty of stone, wood, and metal have for the most part been relied on 
to dignify and ornament the House of God. As M. Maritain so aptly puts it: “It is this 
final cause [the House of God] which determines its proper nature, and at the same 
time the proper character of its beauty.” Since field stone abounds in the locality, it 
was desirable to build the walls of this enduring material. Stone walls are usual by 
way of fences on most farms in this locality, and after some neighborly negotiations, a 
sufficient number of these walls were purchased to carry out the work as designed. In 
each case the farmer from whom the wall was purchased agreed to deliver the stone to 
the site. The work of sorting and dressing the stone was naturally considerable, but the 
final result was well worth the effort. 

Since only field stone has been used in the walls with no constrasting trim or 
ornamentation, the buildings have a delightfully restful quality. It must be admitted 
that this quality is not enhanced by the superfluous little wooden balcony directly 
above the main entrance on the main fagade of the church. The windows are square 
headed. Steel sash have been used throughout, and aside from stained glass inserts, a 
simple, opaque glass in pleasing colors has been used. There is only one window in the 
church which suffers from the lack of stained glass. This is the opening above the 
altar. It is always trying for the congregation to face directly any but the most subdued 
light, and the question arises whether it would not have been more desirable to light 
the sanctuary from dormer windows at either side. Such an arrangement would have 
allowed the pastor and his architect to consider the use of a canopy above the entire 
altar and predella rather than the small, funnel-shaped hanging above the tabernacle. 
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All the interior wall surfaces are of dull white plaster, slightly textured. Four 
statues in the sanctuary are in the same white tone as the walls. By reason of this 
similarity in color, the figures blend into the adjacent surface and become a part of the 
wall fabric. ‘The roof trusses are hand-hewn oak, stained a deep brown, while the pews, 
also of oak, are slightly higher in color. For the Communion table, side altars, and the 
gallery at the rear of the church, pine has been used. This has been waxed, but not 
stained. ‘The contrast in color and texture between the oak and the pine is extremely 
pleasing. 

From the point of view of plan, the buildings are admirably related one to the 
other. An arcaded passage connects the rectory to the church and gives a sense of 
unity to the group. Advantage has been taken of a drop of some eight feet between the 
front and the rear of the property by placing the entrance to the auditorium, which 
is on a lower level, underneath the church, at the rear. A two car garage below the 
rectory also opens at this lower level. An interesting development in the plan, which 
in turn adds appreciably to the appearance of the rear elevation of the church, is the 
passage connecting the two sacristies. ‘This passage takes the form of a covered balcony 
or gallery across the rear elevation above the entrance to the auditorium. 

The church is cruciform in plan; the ends of the shallow transepts being recessed 
to accommodate the confessionals. It is unfortunate that access to the priest’s sacristy 
may be had only from the outside, or by going through the sanctuary from the main 
body of the church. There are times when it is most convenient to have direct com- 
munication between the nave and the sacristies. 

A word should be said concerning the rectory. Photographs doing justice to this 
building are not available. This is unfortunate, since it is possessed of many attractive 
features. Without being in the remotest sense pretentious, the rectory is comfortable 
and appropriately appointed. The first floor contains two small offices; a dining room 
flooded with light from long windows opening on a terrace; a small but well equipped 
kitchen, which spells efficiency; and in the rear an adequate apartment for the house- 
keeper. 

On the second floor there is a bedroom and bath for the pastor, two small guest 
rooms with a bath between, and last, but by no means least, a delightful library. No 
stretch of the imagination could conjure a more perfect spot to pass hours of fruitful 
leisure. Windows on three sides overlook the shaded lawns and a cloistered garden. 
The walls are lined from floor to ceiling with well filled book shelves, whence one 
might readily contrive many happy inspirations. Knotty pine has been used for the 
library woodwork. Walls throughout the building are sand finished plaster in natural 
color, which form a pleasing background for the well selected prints and etchings. 
Over the library mantel hangs an engraving of the Cardinal Archbishop in his robes. 
This adds a fitting note, and is a great relief from the tinted photographs of prelates 
so often seen on rectory walls. 

The total cost of the church and rectory was $52,000.00. The former has a seating 
capacity of slightly more than three hundred persons. It is gratifying to see money so 
well spent. Both church and rectory give the satisfactory impression of not being just 
two more buildings, but rather structures designed with an understanding and ap- 
preciation of liturgical requirements. Even though results are such that some purists 
could raise minor objections, the mere fact that a pastor and an architect and those 
connected with a building have succeeded in eliminating all imitations and all the 
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atrocities that have come to be identified with “church art” deserves the highest com- 
mendation. This — and much more — is certainly the case with Saint Patrick’s 
Church in Yorktown Heights. 
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SAINT PATRICK’S CHURCH, YORKTOWN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK. 
FRANK A. BERRY, ARCHITECT 
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(ABOVE) RECTORY AND CHURCH FACADE. (BELOW) AUDITORIUM ENTRANCE 
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(LEFT) RECTORY OF SAINT PATRICK’S CHURCH, 
YORKTOWN HEIGHTS 


Architecture and the Liturgy 


The Reverend Vircit Micuet, O.S.B. 


My FIRST experience, after ordination, with the question of church building re- 
flected the conditions of pioneer life which are now history. Together with an older 
priest, I visited a lonely parish in one of the less advanced districts of Minnesota; we 
inspected the newly built church in company with the pastor. As a young college pro- 
fessor, recently ordained, I listened, while the others exchanged comments. The ques- 
tions and opinions expressed reflected the interest necessarily uppermost in pioneer 
church building. “How much did it cost? How much is paid? How long did it take to 
build? Was there opposition in the parish? Is the church large enough? Is it crowded 
on Sundays? Is it easy to keep warm in winter — to ventilate in summer? Does the 
roof leak?’’ All these questions are of a practical nature, without reference to art, as 
such. 

I do not allude to this to condemn. Pioneer days are everywhere days of duress, 
of immediate needs crying for some sort of fulfilment, a rough and tumble fulfilment, 
if none other is possible. And for the first generation of Catholics in any newly settled 
territory little else is possible. Four walls and a roof, a shelter in which to assemble for 
worship, answer the immediate, pressing need and exhaust the first possibilities of 
means and achievement. It thus came about that this youthful country was strewn 
with churches which are the product of the art of construction, not of the art of 
architecture. 

This pioneer condition was bound to disappear with the development of the coun- 
try. Buildings will ever serve practical needs, and architecture can never ignore practi- 
cal aims. But the spirit of man demands something more than the purely practical, and 
it is precisely architecture, as an art, that must, in supplying the practical, also give 
that which is more, which points beyond. 

So true is this, particularly of architecture and, it seems to me, of this country, 
which stands at the threshold of a transition from the purely practical civilization of 
pioneer days to something higher, more humanly satisfying, that a whole theme could 
be developed on the general subject of the present social mission of architecture. 


ALTHOUGH I possess no knowledge of the technique of architecture, the idea has 
at times been almost an obsession with me that architecture, like all art, must be in- 
spired by some central idea, an idea that we may call an ideal — so much so that al- 
most invariably when I see a new building of any pretensions, I ask myself what the 
idea behind the external form is and especially whether there was any unified idea as- 
serting itself, at least subconsciously, in the planning of the architect. 

All true architects themselves insist on the necessity of the ideal in their art. 
Architecture therefore, as artistic construction, must embody an ideal. And it is pre- 
cisely this character that gives enduring value to architecture, as to all art. Arthur 
Kingsley Porter, in Beyond Architecture, says with proper emphasis: ““The touchstone of 
art is intellectuality. . . . What is great and what is enduring differs from what is 
perishable and of no account by the element of intellectuality. It is, therefore, in the 
scale of intellectuality that the value of any work of art must be weighed.” 
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By keeping in mind the proper emphasis on this ideal factor in architecture, we 
can more readily understand another sentence of Porter’s: “The mission of art lies in 
the pursuit of perfection.” In the field of church building we cannot, of course, assume 
that this perfection ends with structural completion of the building. We must 
transfer the pursuit of perfection as practiced by the architect in the completing of his 
work to that work itself and say, for example, that a requirement of a work of art 
destined for use by the Church is to continue this pursuit of perfection in the hearts of 
men, Catholic churches, as works of the architect’s art, must pursue religious perfec- 
tion as expressed in Catholic ideals or worship. Architecture is truly a sermon in stones. 
And the Catholic church must be a sermon in stones that preaches the ideals and the 
truths of the Catholic religious life, even as these are preached from the pulpit. 


THAT there is a spirit required of the church building which sets it apart is felt by 
everyone. We all like our churches to be not too glaring and garish, but rather sub- 
dued and prayerful. It is good and right to have atmosphere, but atmosphere may be 
merely negative, whereas the church must give us positive suggestions and inspiration 
toward the perfection that is the religious ideal. This was well understood in the ages of 
faith. Then the church building spoke to those who knew and understood its language 
of the truths of life, of time and eternity, of the mysteries of Christianity. ‘The language 
then used was made more articulate by use of the traditional Christian symbolism, 
which had its beginnings in the catacombs and which expressed in a variety of outward 
forms the truths that the faithful should absorb in their worship, on which their wor- 
ship was based, and according to which their lives were to be directed. 

By its aid were the churches made to be the living embodiments of the spiritual 
ideals of the Christian life. In fact, the very church building, the ‘‘church”’ writ small, 
represented to the faithful soul everything that is expressed by the term ‘‘Church’’ 
writ large. ““O God, Who from living and chosen stones dost prepare an eternal 
habitation for Thy Majesty,”’ says the postcommunion for the Mass of the dedication 
of a church. The building was the emblem of the Kingdom of God on earth; of the 
whole assembly of the faithful united in Christ, of the Mystical Body. It was therefore 
likewise the emblem of the Kingdom of God in heaven, of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In all Christian thought the Mediator of the life of the soul is Christ. All the 
prayer forms of Catholic worship, with few exceptions, end with the phrase “through 
Christ Our Lord.” Christ has said of Himself: “‘I am the Door” through which alone 
men can come to God. Hence we find Christ so often as the dominating figure at the 
main entrance of the church. Again “‘the altar is Christ,’’ as the Liturgy says; for Christ 
is at once the door into the Kingdom of God and the life of the Mystical Body, which 
life finds its highest expression in the Sacrifice at the altar. Many were the ways in 
which the imagination, in those ages of faith, sought to express these truths. In the 
later middle ages, in fact, the imagination ran riot, even to the dismay of sober 
theological sense as well as human common sense. Yet there is a rich traditional treas- 
ury of architectural and artistic Christian ideas that is our heritage from those past 
ages. 


HOWEVER, we have not yet touched the heart of the question. Our task has not been 
accomplished by a mere harking back to the past, just as little as an architect of to-day 
can accomplish his by a similar step. He may indeed construct a church that points to 
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the things that are not of this earth, but his whole work may still be nothing more than 
a dead copying of the past forms of church art. As Porter says, ““The conclusion seems 
to be forced that for the production of good architecture it matters little what one 
copies, but it matters very vitally how.” This how will, in all art, be at once the product 
and the reflection of the genius of the artist. But in Catholic art, the how cannot be left 
entirely to the individuality of the artist. To be Catholic, the art must express specifi- 
cally what is characteristic of Catholic worship over against any other. And it is this 
fundamental guiding principle that we are still seeking. It seems to me that it is to be 
found in a realization of the spiritual significance of the Liturgy. Some years ago an 
architect wrote to me as follows regarding the revival of the liturgical spirit among 
Catholics: ‘Even from the point of view of the artist, the stress on the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Liturgy is an excellent thing. I have often felt that the idea was lost in the 
attempt to copy old forms of architecture without realizing their real significance in 
the ages that gave them birth.” 

So the question reappears: Precisely what is this guiding idea, the thing that dis- 
tinguishes Catholic worship from other forms of worship? The difference struck me 
very forcefully a few years ago, when I visited the wonderful minster of Ulm, once a 
Catholic church. The pulpit was in the centre of the church, in a dominant position, 
with all the pews, to the front and to the rear and the two sides, facing toward this cen- 
tral pulpit. From a distance I saw an altar at the end of the nave, and walked up to it. 
A glance at the altar table showed that it was not in use. Around it, close up, was a 
continuous iron bar preventing all approach. The altar was a relic of a bygone worship 
in that church. 

The altar, representing the Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, is the focal centre of 
Catholic worship. The initiatory sacrament of the Catholic faith is indeed Baptism, 
and so the baptismal font is very properly placed at the entrance of the church. 
Through Baptism the soul becomes a member of the Church, of Christ; and once 
baptized he may look beyond the vestibule of the church to its core, the altar. The 
state entered upon in this sacramental initiation, the promises there made, the path 
then taken up, is officially lived out in the other forms of liturgical worship. And cen- 
tral among these is the Sacrifice of the Mass. For the Catholic the Mass is the continua- 
tion of the Last Supper and of Calvary; it is the continuous realization of the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ; it is the fulfilment of His command to the Apostles: ““Do this 
for a commemoration of Me.’’ Take away the Mass, and the Catholic religion dis- 
appears. In all Catholic worship it is chiefly the Mass that the faithful attend, the 
Mass for which priests are ordained. The Mass is the unifying bond of Catholic life and 
worship; in it the priest acts for the people, and the people unite themselves with the 
priest in one and the same sacrificial act of worship. 

The position of the Mass in Catholic worship is an elementary truth. But the 
Catholic Church is centuries old, and a life as long as hers has, like all life, its rhythmic 
ebb and flow. For historians it is making but a trite point to say that Catholic beliefs 
have not had the concrete influence on the culture and civilization, the thought and 
art and life, of past centuries that should be expected of so intensive a living religion. 
If this is true, one of the reasons undoubtedly is that in the mind of the individual 
Catholic, his beliefs, accepted and understood in a general way, have not always pos- 
sessed that sharper detail, which would have made of their contact with the world ipso 
facto a means of stronger influence in the culture of the day. We are in a questioning 
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age, and in an age that looks increasingly to its religious convictions for the solutions 
that hopes based upon a material progress have not furnished. Catholics in many lands 
have felt, in looking at past ages of faith, that a fuller, more intensive appreciation of 
the value and beauty of their worship is possible. 

In all countries the spirit of Catholicism is giving increasing evidence of a ferment 
that is awakening it to a better consciousness of the concrete religious and cultural 
values of its beliefs. In point of worship, which alone concerns us here, the general 
ferment and awakening has been styled the liturgical movement. This movement has had 
a remarkable growth in various European countries, especially Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and France; and it has had influence in many others, lately in the United 
States. This movement, insofar as it should help to set in relief that essential spirit or 
core of Catholic worship which we have been seeking, links up directly with our main 
question of a Catholic spirit in church architecture. 

A few years ago, in Paris, 1 met Dom Paul Chauvin, prior of the Benedictine abbey 
of Sainte Marie. Among other things Dom Chauvin said: ‘Formerly, the mystery of 
the sacred rites loved to conceal itself in the dense shade of the long and high naves en- 
wrapped in the subdued colors of the stained glass windows. The people, who had no 
books, were satisfied to witness the ceremonies at a distance, where they could hear 
nothing but an indistinct echo of them. It seems to me that in our own day we are less 
easily satisfied with such a state of affairs. Individualistic piety still seeks out the 
obscure corner of some pillar; but the piety that is inspired by the idea of the Com- 
munion of Saints desires union, and consequently seeks to see and to understand. It 
has a right thereto. And it is my conviction that this legitimate demand will bring 
about a gradual modification in the technique of church construction; and that large, 
brighter spaces, with the altar well in sight, will succeed the dense forest of long serried 
columns. Will art gain thereby? That is another question. And as I believe in the 
fecundity of the human spirit, I answer emphatically: It is possible. Art, I hope, has 
not spoken its last word.” 

We can now briefly outline the central idea of Catholic worship as emphasized by 
the liturgical movement and present the salient points of the negative and positive 
applications of this central idea. Given Baptism, the regular forms of Catholic worship 
are open to Christians, and are at the same time a duty. The central act of this worship, 
about which all else radiates, is the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is in its nature a holy 
action performed by the officiating priest, but performed for the people and to be per- 
formed at least in mind and heart also by the people collectively in conjunction with 
the officiating priest. It is the fuller realization of this participation by the people that 
constitutes one of the chief aims of the liturgical revival. At times the priest addresses 
the people in the Mass. Formerly the answer was chanted by the entire congregation, 
but to-day it is usually made for the people by the server alone, or chanted by a special 
choir. It was a slight step from this arrangement to a passive participation which no 
longer understood the details of word and action, which knew only the general sig- 
nificance of the whole, and which allowed the faithful to witness the celebration of the 
Mass from a distance. However, where some of the reforms inaugurated by the late 
Pius x, the father of the liturgical revival, have taken root, the entire congregation 
again answers the priest aloud, or follows actively in mind and heart. 

At all events, the liturgical movement has aimed to bring back to the conscious- 
ness of the individual worshipers not only a better understanding of the details of the 
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central action of the Sacrifice of the Mass but also appreciation of the collective nature 
of this action, and has aimed to spread the practice of a fuller collective participation, 
at least in mind and heart, in understanding, if not by word of mouth, in the holy ac- 
tion instead of the quite customary practice of saying private, unrelated prayers while 
at the Mass. Emphasis is thus laid on the living mediatorship of Christ as enacted for 
all participants in the Sacrifice of Mass and on the active collective nature of this 
central form of Catholic worship, therefore on the concrete actuality of the doctrine of 
the common fellowship of the faithful united to Christ, as exercised in the common of- 
fering of the Mass by priest and people gathered about the altar of sacrifice. 

Now it is the essential character of the Liturgy, of its principle of sacramentality, 
that the internal mind should as much as possible be reflected in outward expression. 
And so it is not surprising that persons should point out the discrepancy between this 
true expression of the Mass and the general arrangement of most churches, notably in 
the distance of the altar from the people, or the removal of the altar, as it were, to a 
remote corner of the church. Such a situation, it is now said, almost seems to deny that 
the Mass is any concern of the people, or that the action of the Mass calls for the com- 
mon collective codperation of the people with the officiating priest. If the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is central in Catholic worship, the altar of sacrifice should be most promi- 
nent; and if the Mass is the collective worship of all, the faithful should be able to 
group themselves nearer the altar, if not even around the altar. The action of the 
priest, in order to be followed intelligently by all, should be easily visible to all. 


AMONG the suggestions, then, that arise out of the new liturgical understanding, 
there is first of all one which amounts to a veritable demand: that the altar be given a 
more central and prominent position in the church. A more central position for the 
altar is found in many of the older churches, in the great Basilica of Saint Paul in 
Rome, in Saint Peter’s, where the altar is not at all crowded to one end of the building. 
The altar should not only be so placed that the faithful are within better earshot of it, 
but it should by its elevation above all else indicate the eminent part it plays in Catho- 
lic worship. The altar should be to the church what the Mass is to the worship. ‘The 
altar should be the central, unifying factor in the entire church. Pillars should not hide 
it from view, and so the side aisles should be narrowed down to mere corridors and the 
central space widened. Nor should there be three altars on almost an even line; the 
main altar should dominate completely. As a matter of fact, in most churches there is 
no need for three altars; such an arrangement is probably a relic of the days when 
altars were bought in the catalogue fashion and two of them were used as pedestals 
for the statues of the Blessed Virgin and Saint Joseph. ‘The choir chancel can be less 
deep, or eliminated entirely; the choir can then be placed behind the altar and 
screened from view. If there is to be any external element in the design, such as a 
tower over the crossing, or a fléche, the architect might strive to place this element 
directly above the main altar. 

Suggestions such as these have not remained barren ideas. A glance at some of the 
architectural journals, particularly those published abroad, indicates a healthy 
modern trend in the proper direction. There is the national basilica of Belgium, dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart, in process of construction if not of completion (the crypt 
was completed about 1930), at Brussels, which embodies many of these ideas, but with- 
out a too conscious effort at avoiding old forms. Rather is the impression given of a 
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free, varied use of old lines of architectural tradition, under the guidance of a real 
and unified inspiration. as 

Whether future Catholic architecture will take on the structural details indicated 
by attempts like the above is at present problematical. But two things are certain. The 
Catholic world is in the first beginnings of a spiritual renaissance that will go on de- 
veloping far beyond our own time, if it remains true to itself. Ifit remains true to itself, 
there will inevitably come a reflourishing of Catholic art second to none in the past, 
that will fully vindicate the title of the Church as the mother of all arts. And the spirit 
underlying this renaissance of life and art will be the age-old spirit of the Christian 
social fellowship of men united in Christ — not an abstract, academic fellowship 
merely, but an active, living one, as exemplified in the collective participation in the 
official and unofficial forms of worship. 

Such a spirit cannot but be an inspiration for all of life, embracing as it does heart 
and soul, body and mind, feeling and intelligence. In it the coming architecture will 
find not only the inspiration of its basic, central idea, but at once the guiding spirit 
of all the rules of art. Therein it will find the basis for its principle of unity, for the 
worship is of the Triune God, Father of all, Who is harmony, in Whom all finds its 
central source and goal. Therein we will find the inspiration of grandeur, for all true 
art, however small its spatial dimensions, reflects a largeness of spirit that transcends 
time and space; inspiration toward warm inner feeling, for the reflections of the 
sentiments of man toward God cannot but picture the inner life of a warm heart; a 
call to true dignity of measured form, in which the violent, impressionistic, revolu- 
tionary, whimsically subjective are absent, for a worship based on doctrinal truths 
must needs be one of balance between reason and feeling. In the spirit of Catholic 
worship, the new architecture will therefore find the inspiration for that optimism that 
ever characterized true Catholic art, an optimism based on the virtues of faith, hope 
and charity, but not an optimism based upon mere atmosphere. 

Finally, in all this we have that pursuit of perfection which we mentioned above 
as the aim of all art, a perfection the world sighs for. By ever preaching and sowing 
in men’s hearts the seed of the unifying bond that ties them all to God and to each 
other in an intimate social fellowship, this art of arts will transmit the solid values of 
traditional civilization, and dispense for the present and the future that healing balm 
that was never more needed, the solid foundation of social peace and weal. Thus 
church architecture will, on the one hand, perform the apostolic mission it assumes by 
its union with religion, and on the other hand fulfil most perfectly the cultural mission 
it has in common with all art, that of being at once the conserver of the best values of 
the past, the inspirer of the present, and the prophet of a bright future. 
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TRAVEL is usually a broadening influence; it is also a corrective influence, because 
travel enables a person to gauge the validity of dreams that are at times derided as 
being nothing more than naive expectations of the impossible. This article is planned 
as a series of hints concerning the possibilities inherent in a frank acceptance of what 
has come to be known as the liturgical revival, based on the mind of the Church and 
not merely on the preferences of any group. In turn, these hints are based on first hand 
information and not merely on drafting room gossip. 

The architect to-day, worth his salt, must consider many factors that ought to 
lead him seriously to qualify his attitude in designing a building. It is no longer possi- 
ble to think of architecture as merely a fine art; gone are the days when an architect’s 
interest in his job was based on the size of the fee. At least this is true in the case of 
church building — and it is well that it should be true. Many of the difficulties with 
which dioceses have to contend to-day can be traced, in great measure, to mistaken 
views concerning the nature of budgets and to the desire for the accoutrements of 
historic style which can only be supplied to those who are blessed — or might we say 
handicapped? — by a surplus of this world’s goods. 

It is irrational, to-day, to consider the building of a Catholic church or any other 
edifice for ecclesiastical use, without going into the question of adequate financial ar- 
rangements, upkeep, wages, good workmanship. Shifts in the population of large 
metropolitan sections must also be taken into account in any building destined for 
parochial use. Certain parishes in large cities are now saddled with the upkeep of 
enormous churches which are half empty because of population shifts. In other cases, 
the reduced financial status of new elements of population make it impossible to 
shoulder the burden of debt, and the trouble is just as acute as before, only in greater 
degree. 

Furthermore, if what we hear so often concerning social justice is not to end 
merely in empty words, both client and architect, as well as contractor, must dis- 
courage any attempt to get something for less than it is legitimately worth. There is 
little use here to go into the question of definite wages for particular trades, nor into 
the controversial matter of labor unions; anyone with a sense of fair play can know 
soon enough whether a particular job is adequately remunerated in accordance with 
the dicta that the honest “laborer is worthy of his hire” and that a man, if he do his 
work well, should earn enough to “‘support himself and his family in decency and 
comfort.”? No amount of sophistry can excuse one from conforming to these require- 
ments. 

It seems to me that those engaged in the building of ecclesiastical structures to- 
day should, first of all, eschew preconceived notions on matters of historic style and 
think rather in terms of plan in such a way that ceremonies can be carried out in an 
adequate and dignified fashion. It will not surprise many, I am sure, if I remark that 
churches have often been planned without much concern for the purposes for which 
they are built. Sanctuaries are planned in such a way that altars have to be pushed up 
against the back wall, the space between the edge of the bottom step leading up to the 
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altar and the sanctuary rail is not adequate; no provision is made for the choir; 
sacristies are planned rather as storerooms than for their direct purpose; money 1s 
misspent on organ galleries and elaborate organs (I mean here the misuse of an other- 
wise fine instrument) that lead only to further evasions of the very specific regulations of 
the Motu Proprio and also, unfortunately, give the organist and the soloists op- 
portunity to strut their stuff on Sunday mornings and ‘“‘double” the performance on 


feast days. 


I HAVE often wondered whether it would not be well for architects to dispose of their 
files of drawings every five years — at least those drawings of details that gradually 
take on the character of “‘sacred cows” and from which specimens of arrested thinking 
draftsmen continue endlessly to draw their inspiration. | have known pastors to com- 
plain of the construction of confessionals, prie-dieus, pews, etc. In many cases their 
complaints were justified and the mistakes could be traced directly to the fact that an 
old detail — adequate for its initial use — was used in a condition that called for a few 
elementary changes. Of course it is difficult to make confessionals that will be ap- 
proved by every priest who is to use them, but it is nevertheless safer to consider in- 
dividual requirements than to go on merrily copying a detail that may have been 
faulty in the first place. 

The average draftsman, in the comparative seclusion of the drafting room, has 
really few opportunities to learn at first hand of the problems of the client or the man- 
ner in which the architect attempts to solve them. The way in which an architect’s 
office operates — at least one where there are several draftsmen — precludes any 
possibility of knowing what is really being done beyond the purview of the drafts- 
man’s own limited field. ‘The employer very naturally seeks to limit the activities of his 
employees to those phases of work in which the individual shows particular aptitude, 
with the result that a draftsman may spend years at one special type of work without 
having a clear idea of the relation of his work to the whole. 

All this applies most forcibly to the planning and designing of the sanctuary. I 
may not be believed when I state that I have known of cases where the sanctuary was 
planned in an arbitrary manner by a designer more concerned with the outward ap- 
pearance of the building or some fancied spacing of stylistic columns and the like than 
with the ceremonies that were to take place there. I have also known of cases where the 
altar itself would be thought of last, and in consequence there was little that could be 
done other than to place the altar up against the back wall of the sanctuary. Any 
remonstration with designers of that mentality would invariably elicit the remark: 
“Oh well, that is the way I have always done it, and why should J change my design 
to fit certain regulations that are usually violated anyway!” There are occasions when 
the pastor should really lay down the law. 


ALL THIS leads me to rejoice at the opportunity recently offered me to lecture in 
several cities on the architectural and practical aspects of the liturgical movement. 
The trip made it possible for me to visit a half dozen cities in the Middle West and to 
see and hear things of significance. Interest in the liturgical movement is compara- 
tively recent, at least insofar as its practical aspects are concerned. One of the draw- 
backs to the spread of the liturgical movement is the belief of many that this move- 
ment 1s connected with some queer notions fostered by a handful of enthusiasts who 
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are too much worried about externals, to the detriment of the deeper values of spir- 
itual life. Of course, nothing could be further from the truth. 

At this time I need only point out a few of the interesting highlights of the trip; 
those which have a direct bearing on certain points that I particularly wish to stress. 
In Syracuse, I had the pleasure of visiting the private chapel of the Most Reverend 
John A. Duffy, and to see, in situ, a triptych painted by Frank Schwarz, of New York 
City. This triptych had been executed for an exhibition held by the Liturgical Arts 
Society in New York City some years ago. It so happened that Bishop Duffy called at 
the office of the Society last year and discussed his plans for the alteration of his private 
chapel. A fine walnut altar on which Mr Schwarz’s triptych had been placed in this 
exhibition pleased His Excellency, with the happy result that both the altar and the 
triptych are now in the Bishop’s private chapel. Since their installation, His Excel- 
lency has also commissioned Mr Schwarz to paint a set of stations of the cross. 
Both these stations and the triptych are painted on wood and are fine examples of the 
work of this excellent artist. Those who may wish for work of this kind can be sure 
that it is possible to get it in this country, without always having recourse to com- 
mercialized supply houses which are skillful advertisers to the detriment of artists who 
may be less vocal but are nonetheless able to execute work that can rival that of old. 
But — and this is a very necessary but — these individual artists must be well paid, be- 
cause their work is well done. It is useless to prate about the beauty of ancient art — 
and, by the way, many of the fine pieces that are held up as examples to prove the 
paucity of such work to-day were commissioned at handsome and often royal prices — 
unless we are prepared to compensate the artists of our day in like manner. It would be 
much better if some of our expert amateurs were to think more of /ivng artists and less 
of dead ones. At least the proportion between what is sometimes paid for a name and 
what is paid to a living man might well be more nearly equalized. 


IN TOLEDO, the writer was much interested by certain features of the new cathedral. 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, very kindly explained many of these 
features of the building as well as other elements that were not yet installed. But what 
particularly delighted the writer was the fact that much thought had been expended 
by the architect, Mr William R. Perry, in the planning of the cathedral. It could be 
said, of course, that what the architect did in this case was merely the obvious thing; 
that he wisely considered the problem and acted accordingly. Very often, however, 
the obvious thing is the last considered. It is safe to say that a master of ceremonies will 
welcome the intelligent planning of the Toledo cathedral. ‘The sanctuary is large and 
access to it from the sacristy is ample and well thought out; the problem of circulation 
for the choir boys and the clergy has been solved in a most intelligent fashion; the 
sacristy is of ample size, so that a pontifical ceremony can be planned without fear 
that everyone will be in everyone else’s way. As the purpose of these remarks is to 
stress the need of an attitude on the part of our church architects, I will not attempt to 
describe the architectural features of the building other than to note that the work- 
manship is excellent and that the interior has an air of spaciousness consistent with the 
needs of a cathedral. I may remark, however, that the stained glass windows, executed 
by Mr A. L. Pitassi, of Pittsburgh, are glorious in color; the two windows now in 
place indicate what the entire work may eventually be. Finally, for the benefit of 
those who still insist on planning organ galleries at the rear of the church, I will call 
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attention to the proper location of the choir gallery. This gallery is placed on the 
Epistle side of the sanctuary and it is so planned that access to it 1s easy. The architect 
has taken advantage of every conceivable space, even to the extent of providing ade- 
quate room for coat closets and shelving for the storage of sheet music, etc. 

Detroit is a city of such great distances that the writer’s 
tour was limited to a short visit to the octagonal shrine 
church of the Little Flower (Henry J. McGill, architect) 
and to the Church of Saint Aloysius (Donaldson and Meier, 
architects), in Detroit proper. In the first instance the thought 
occurred to me that the plan of the shrine presented a most 
ingenious solution of the problem involved in allowing sub- 
stantially all of the congregation to see the altar. It would be 
well for the critical layman to realize that here is only an 
evolution of the cruciform plan, and that it has the decided 
advantage of locating the altar directly under what may be 
termed the dome. There is really nothing queer about the 
building from the point of view of plan, and the problem of 
circulation of the clergy to and from the sacristy has been 
PLAN, SHRINE OF THE solved to the satisfaction both of clergy and people. 

LITTLE FLOWER In Saint Aloysius’s Church the question of providing 
sufficient seating space for a large number on a restricted city 

plot has been ingeniously solved by means of two galleries, with an open well, so 
that all can see the main altar. Photographs of the interior of this church are usually 
misleading and have led many to criticize the arrangement on the ground that it was 
not dignified and smacked too much of the plan of a theatre. But I wonder whether 
a visit to the church itself would not lead to a revision of such an opinion! The general 
appearance is one of quiet dignity and reverence. Carping critics may bemoan any de- 
parture from an accepted plan, but when a pastor is confronted with a fact — the fact 
of having to house a congregation in a small area — something of the sort is imperative. 


IN A WAY, Saint Louis afforded one of the most pleasant visits of all. There I met two 
architects, Messrs Eames and Walsh, who have been doing fine work, Their latest 
building is the new Saint Mary’s Church at Helena, Arkansas, recently dedicated. It 
may be possible at a later date to publish photographs and a description of this church 
in LITURGICAL ARTs to show what can really be done with limited means — when the 
pastor is congenial and willing to fight for his convictions, and when the architects 
have the right attitude regarding their fellow craftsmen and have the desire to abide 
by certain sensible standards and regulations laid down by the Church. These archi- 
tects have gathered about them a good group of craftsmen who have executed most of 
the appurtenances in Saint Mary’s Church. The tabernacle, the sanctuary lamp, the 
candlesticks, the Stations of the Cross, the stained glass windows, all these things were 
designed by the architects or under their direct supervision, with a common sense ap- 
preciation of the limitations of their material and a consistent regard for cost. The 
pastor, the Reverend Thomas J. Martin, is to be congratulated on having afforded his 
architects an opportunity to prove that something fine can be well done with modest 


means and due regard for the observance of simple fundamental rules of 
sign. The result is really an object lesson! : Dial Se non aS 
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In Cincinnati, another architect is doing fine work. Mr Edward Schulte, whose 
small chapel at Fort Camp Scott was described, with illustrations, in the fourth issue 
of the fourth volume of Lirurcicat Arts has shown that it is possible to erect a fine 
small chapel that does not look like the atrocious “mission” chapels which dot certain 
sections of this country. Naturally the observance of the rules laid down by the Roman 
Congregations would not be sufficient to produce a good building, were it not allied 
with a keen sense of design and a realization that simplicity, avoiding any attempt at 
stage scenery, can result in something worthwhile. The point of these remarks is that 
the achievements of these architects indicate an attitude toward their work which is 
symptomatic of what is to be done if Catholic architecture is to progress along sensible 
lines. Clients would do well to beware of architects and designers whose ego and 
cleverness with their pencils lead them to design buildings that cannot possibly be 
built within the limitations of the budget, unless a series of fakes are resorted to in the 
shape of pressed board gothic vaults, buttresses that do not buttress, gargoyles that do 
not “‘gargoyle,”’ cast stone columns wrapped around steel columns, etc., etc. The result 
is a dishonest sham and a heavy burden on the parish exchequeur. And what, pray, 
has been gained? 

It has long been a conviction of mine that the intelligence of the average parish- 
ioner in the average parish, whether in the city or in the country districts, is often 
underestimated. We have all heard the round robin excuse for shabby and cheap 
work. ‘The pastor dare not act as he would “‘like to act,” because his parishioners would 
not accept his ideas; the architect blames the pastor for lack of codperation, and the 
pastor 1s again tempted to cover his confusion by blaming his parishioners. Of course, 
in some cases, everyone can take a good part of the blame; but, in the meantime, the 
ground is favorable for the super salesman of church goods houses who offers to solve 
all difficulties by ‘‘supplying what the people want.” Saint Mary’s Church at Helena, 
Arkansas, is a good answer to that argument. At this point, I am tempted to offer a 
parallel to the pastor who will allow his architect to plan his church with a certain dis- 
regard for liturgical law on the ground that such law is all well and good for the purist 
but need not be taken seriously. By the same token such a priest could allow his cook 
to serve meat in the rectory on Friday, or his sexton to preach the sermon on Sunday, or 
himself to offer the Holy Sacrifice without wearing a chasuble on a particularly hot 
day. 


ANOTHER example of intelligent work is the remodeled Saint Peter’s Church, at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. Here again the pastor, the Reverend Martin J. Brennan, 
is the hero, ably aided by his architect, Mr Raymond Marlier, of Pittsburgh. Some 
five years ago, Saint Peter’s Church — which, by the way, is quite an historic 
monument in the diocese of Pittsburgh — was in a very bad state of repair, so much so 
that plans were afoot to tear down the old building and erect another church nearby. 
Those who have seen the restored building can well realize what a tragedy it would 
have been had the building been torn down. In the absence of photographs (here 
again I hope that photographs and a descriptive article will be published in LrrurcicaL 
Arts) it will suffice to state that the general lines of the design are excellent and that 
the work of restoration reflects great credit on the pastor and his architect, all the more 
so because of a certain amount of opposition encountered when Father Brennan de- 
cided to restore the old church rather than build a new one. The restoration revealed 
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many interesting things, among them being: the old stone altar which had been hid- 
den and partially wrecked by the placing over it of the usual soda water fountain type 
of wood altar, painted white, presumably to give the etfect : of Carrara marble; a 
side altar with the usual dubious embellishments hid a fine stained glass window; the 
stone floor had been torn out and the stones used in a helter-skelter manner as a paved 
walk in the adjoining cemetery. This stone floor had been replaced by terrazzo be- 
cause, so it was said, terrazzo was easier to keep clean. ‘The stone baptismal font and 
its lead cover had been banished and replaced by a fancy “‘stock” item. In fact every- 
thing that could be done to ruin the old building had been done. In the course of the 
past five years and in the face of apparently hopeless financial conditions, the work of 
restoration has been carried on, with the result that the church is now an object of 
pride to the parishioners and to the diocese in general. Here again, the case of old Saint 
Peter’s is proof of what can be accomplished when the pastor leads the way and when 
he is assisted by a devoted and intelligent architect. The combination is not as usual as 
it should be. Incidentally, much credit must also go to Mr George Sotter, of Holicong, 
Pennsylvania, whose fine windows at the East and West ends, as well as the heraldic 
side windows, greatly enhance the beauty of the restored interior. 

A common complaint to-day is to the effect that the times in which we live are 
not “what they used to be,” with the implication that nothing of much importance 
can be accomplished in the restoration of the arts and architecture of the Catholic 
Church to their former splendor. That might be true if we think merely in terms of 
art, but if we consider the question in its wider aspects, we need not have cause for too 
much alarm. Perhaps these words of Ida Coudenhove are germane to the subject: 


Christianity, or more precisely Catholic Christianity, or more precisely still, the West- 
ern Church, stands to-day on the threshold of a new birth. The colossal break-down of our 
world, which has been taking place in a continuous series of catastrophes during the last 
twenty years, is burying the deadly shells and crusts in which its life would otherwise have 
been stifled and benumbed. We stand in the midst of the flames in which the Phoenix dies 
and rises again. 

The world is not finished, not played out; neither the world of creation, nor the world of 
redemption. Man is not finished, nor the Christian, nor the earth, nor the Church of God. 
All are being renewed once more.! 


Instead of wailing and continually drawing parallels between the glories of the 
past, the great cathedrals, and the mediaeval guilds and what is being done to-day by 
those, who, after all, are as fully conscious as anyone of the achievements of the past, 
we should rather do our very best and build on the sure foundations of honesty — 
honesty of construction and honesty of belief. “The world is not finished . . . Man 
is not finished . . . nor the Church of God.” 


THE SOLUTION of our architectural impasse lies in architecture. The problem also 
involves a change of attitude concerning our relation to our fellowmen; a change of at- 
titude concerning the right value of an honest job well done ; a change of attitude con- 
cerning our own individual responsibility for the mess in which we find ourselves, a 
mess which has too often arisen from disregarding the true concept of the relation of 
the Liturgy to ideas of social justice. A clear understanding of the social aspect of the 
Liturgy, as set forth in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, will qualify and 


1 The Burden of Belief. By Ida Fr. Coudenhove. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1936. 
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clarify the problem and will show that codperation must exist between the clergy, the 
people, and those directly engaged in the work of building a church. If one group is 
recalcitrant, the other groups will suffer. 

Finally we can consider the three elements necessary to a work of sacred art, as 
outlined by Jacques Maritain, in an article published in a recent issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts. These three elements are as follows: (1) The necessity for the work to conform 
to the doctrinal truths concerning which its function is to instruct the faithful — the 
element of orthodoxy. (2) The necessity for the work to conform to the proprieties and 
regulations of liturgical usage; this is the element of liturgy, and it depends exclusively 
on the prescriptions of an authority competent in such matters, that is to say the 
authority of the Church. (3) This third element, which is so often lacking in fact, or 
which — what is even worse — can give rise to the most unfortunate mistakes, but 
which is postulated as a surpreme requirement, is that the work of art must proceed 
from an inspiration neither academic, nor formalist, nor archaic, nor sentimental, but 
truly and authentically religious. 

These two quotations from Ida Coudenhove and Jacques Maritain, really have a 
direct bearing on the questions broached in this short article, as they indicate a trend 
of thought that is important if we are to understand the liturgical revival for what it 


really is rather than as an attempt to impose on some the preferences of a group of 
aesthetes. 
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The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


CATHOLIC LITURGICS. Translated and Adapted 
from the German of Richard Stapper, S.T.D., by David 
Baier, O.F.M., S.T.D. Paterson. The Saint Anthony 
Guild Press. $3.00. 


FATHER BAIER and the Saint Anthony Press 
deserve thanks for the service they have rendered 
in providing an English edition of Stapper’s 
Katholische Liturgtk. In Germany the original is a 
well-known seminary text-book, now in its sixth 
edition. An English version is specially welcome 
for the reason that we have thus far lacked a 
manual of this precise kind. Our seminarians and 
priests are familiar with Wapelhorst’s Compendium 
Sacrae Liturgiae and Fortescue’s The Ceremonies of 
the Roman Rite, but these are rubrical manuals; 
that is, they simply state the rules for the present 
procedure of liturgical services without discussing 
their intrinsic reasons, whether from the point of 
view of dogma, history, or ascetics. For these 
aspects of the subject we have had to turn to a 
variety of books, not having a summary statement 
in a single manual. The exclusively rubrical char- 
acter of the aforementioned works largely accounts 
for the unfortunate fact that many of our clergy 
have been inclined to regard Liturgy and rubrics 
as synonymous. Of late we have Father Ellard’s 
excellent manual, Christian Life and Worship, in- 
tended primarily for college students, but equally 
at the service of the clergy and of the ever-growing 
number of the laity in general who feel the im- 
pulse of the present liturgical revival and are 
increasingly conscious of the significance of public 
worship in Catholic life. The present volume, in- 
tended directly for seminarians, will also appeal 
to a wider circle of readers. 

Its subject matter is arranged according to a 
plan which is traditional in similar European 
liturgical works. After an introduction which 
furnishes a definition of the subject, the first chap- 
ter deals with the Catholic Liturgy in general, 
and is followed by chapters on liturgical places 
of worship, liturgical seasons, the various forms 
and elements and types of liturgical prayer, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the Sacraments and 
sacramentals. In the treatment of these topics, 
the author has endeavored to keep in view at all 
times not merely their rubrical, but their dogmatic, 
historical, and ascetical aspects. 


The breath of its scope explains an obvious 
defect of the book. In attempting to embrace so 
much, the treatment is often very inadequate. 
But one must recognize that the book is intended 
as a summary manual which renders service in 
providing a general survey of the subject. It is 
conceived as a text-book to be supplemented by 
class lectures and collateral reading. Therefore the 
translator has devoted special attention to a 
classified bibliography which he has added in the 
English edition. With regard to this bibliography 
it may be observed that, since a list of this kind 
need rarely be a complete one, he might well have 
omitted some of the foreign works and included a 
larger number of English ones. This seems desir- 
able especially in the sections on liturgical art 
and on the dogmatic aspects of the Liturgy — in 
the latter case, books dealing with the nature of 
worship and with the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of. Christ. Moreover, the reader’s attention 
would be drawn more easily to English transla- 
tions of foreign books if the English titles were 
given precedence. 

The compendious nature of this manual has 
obliged the author to use a very concise style in 
the translation of which the German idiom is not 
easily overcome. The limitations imposed by 
brevity appear notably in the chapter on liturgical 
places of worship, which includes a sketch of the 
history of church architecture. A paragraph on 
the art of stained glass is so extremely condensed 
as to be almost unintelligible. Each sentence might 
well be expanded into a separate paragraph. 
The old unfortunate confusion of the terms ‘“‘Ro- 
manesque” and “Roman” appears in the state- 
ment (p. 73): “From the Gothic point of view, 
what the Roman mind had looked upon in the 
previous period as expressing composure and com- 
pleteness was clumsy and depressing. The Gothic 
style wished to get away from the masses and flat 
surfaces, the essential features of Romanism.” 

The author’s treatment of the dogmatic aspects 
of the Liturgy may likewise appear at times to be 
somewhat obscure on account of brevity. On the 
other hand a lengthy treatment of controverted 
points is not to be expected in a manual of this 
kind. The statement that private cult “lacks all 
objective value” is apparently due to a lapse on 
the part of the translator. The German word 
“Symbolik” means somewhat more than what is 
ordinarily understood by the English word 
“symbolism” and might at times be better ren- 
dered as “‘sacramental character.” 

Whereas liturgical manuals in the past have 
treated almost exclusively of the external features 
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of worship and have regarded worship itself 
mostly from the juridic point of view, the present 
manual calls attention (p. 9) to the recent empha- 
sis on the internal nature of the Liturgy. Accord- 
ingly the author is concerned to point out (p. 1) 
that “the Liturgy is according to its original na- 
ture nothing else than the continuation of the 
priesthood of Christ.”” And therefore in his chapter 
on the Liturgy in general he treats of the priest- 
hood of Christ and of the priestly action in worship 
of the Church as the Mystical Christ. These fea- 
tures mark an advance in a direction in which 
further progress is to be expected. Indeed scholars 
devoted to liturgical study have already pointed 
out the need of a new general approach and of a 
new plan of exposition in liturgical manuals. Thus 
in the third edition (1935) of Schubert’s Liturgzk, 
which adheres to the traditional arrangement of 
subject matter, the author explicitly admits the 
need of a new plan but considers that attempts 
thus far have not proved successful. An interesting 
discussion of this topic, together with a definite 
though tentative proposal, appears in an article by 
Burchard Thiel, O.F.M., in the Jahrbuch fiir 
Liturgiewtssenschaft of 1931 (Vol. II, p. 163). w. B. 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT. By H. A. Frommelt. Milwaukee. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $3.00. 


This volume is designed specifically for the 
parish priest who is charged with the responsi- 
bility of managing a church and sometimes a 
school, convent, and rectory, which comprise 
the parish’s physical plant. 

While “the sting of the competitive lash is 
missing”’ in their management, as compared with 
buildings that are constructed for purely com- 
mercial purposes in a competitive renting market, 
nevertheless, as the author remarks, “‘in a highly 
organized material civilization such as ours, the 
management of ecclesiastical property is condi- 
tioned and motivated, in the main, much as in 
the industrial sphere.” 

The primary purpose of the book is to acquaint 
the seminarian or priest with many of the struc- 
tural and mechanical parts of the physical plant 
of the ordinary parish, and to point the way in 
solving problems which arise in connection with 
the management of the property. 

The volume covers a wide area quite thor- 
oughly, beginning with a statement of the prin- 
ciples of management, and proceeding to the 
personnel, financial, legal, social, and ethical 
phases of the subject. Under the technical phases 
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of management, the author considers the physical 
plant: its erection, maintenance, and operation, 
describing planning practices, construction prin- 
ciples, repairing methods, operating economies, 
and the principles of property insurance. 

Professor Frommelt explores, adequately and 
with a minimum of unnecessary detail, the sub- 
jects and recent developments in the field of sani- 
tation, power, lighting, heating, air conditioning, 
refrigeration, and other pertinent subjects. Ac- 
counting principles, bookkeeping, and methods 
of record keeping are covered in considerable 
detail. 

One of the common observations that will strike 
the reader of this volume is the enormous variety 
of tasks calling for a specialized knowledge in con- 
nection with church property management. N. B. 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE AND ITS AP- 
POINTMENTS. By the Reverend Harold E. Collins, 
Ph.D. Foreword by the Most Reverend John F. Mitty, 
D.D. Philadelphia. The Dolphin Press. $1.50. 


Father Collins has been working for some time 
upon the compilation of this most useful volume, 
and it certainly deserves inclusion in the library 
of any church architect, priest, or indeed of any- 
one connected with the building and appointing 
of Catholic churches. 

The keynote of Father Collins’s endeavor is well 
expressed by Archbishop Mitty in his foreword: 
‘*The Church is a house of worship, and should be 
adapted, in every way, to the liturgical functions 
to be carried out within its walls.” As His Excel- 
lency points out, it has been difficult and confusing 
for a pastor or an architect to discover all the 
various rules and regulations which are scattered 
in a considerable number of books — many of 
them existing only in Latin. One may hope that 
Father Collins’s book will long continue in print 
and long continue to serve as a useful manual of 
its subject. The analytical table of contents and 
most excellent index make the volume doubly 
useful. 

Since he feels sure that new editions will be 
called for, the present reviewer would like to ex- 
press a few minor criticisms of Father Collins’s 
excellent work. They are certainly not matters of 
great importance, but it would seem that they 
deserve perhaps a little thought and might lead 
to a few revisions in the next edition. 

The first criticism relates to the assumption 
throughout Father Collins’s work that the Blessed 
Sacrament will be reserved on the main altar. Of 
course this has been the general practice for years, 
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and Father Collins does point out that it is not a 
proper practice in cathedrals as well as in certain 
other special kinds of church. But why need we 
assume that it would not be better to return to the 
custom of having a chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, even in moderate sized parochial churches? 
Certainly this is the older custom, and it would 
seem to have many advantages. 

Father Collins tells us that the liturgical choir 
“is situated in the front of the church between the 
sanctuary proper and the body of the church.” 
He in no way alludes to the two alternative ar- 
rangements which are perfectly proper from a 
liturgical point of view and which are perhaps a 
little better in a non-monastic church than the 
chancel arrangement alluded to above. These 
positions are behind the high altar, or in an ele- 
vated space on either side of the sanctuary — 
the latter, of course, being usually hidden from 
the view of the people. 

In the eighteenth paragraph, third section, of 
his third chapter Father Collins lists a number of 
ceremonial accessories which ‘‘are required to be 
kept in the sacristy when not in use.” One might 
judge from this statement that every object listed 
here must be in every church sacristy, which, of 
course, is not Father Collins’s meaning. 

It is suggested that the distance usually allowed 
behind the back of one pew and back of the next 
is thirty inches. This is altogether too cramped; at 
least thirty-two inches should be allowed, and 
preferably more. 

In paragraph four, section twelve, chapter four, 
it is stated: “If . . . the high altar be not a con- 
secrated fixed altar, it may be built against the 
wall.” This is perfectly true as a statement, but 
it would seem better always to have the altar 
free standing. Then, if ever it is to be consecrated, 
it can be. And certainly this is the norm which 
the Church has in mind. 

On page sixty-six an altarpiece is described 
as ‘a painting of some sacred object on the wall, or 
suspended in a frame behind the altar, or a group of 
statuary on the altar.” Certainly this last phrase 
is most misleading and unfortunately might be 
taken as sanctioning the use of those kneeling an- 
gels and other irrelevancies which have so often 
been installed by persons unfamiliar with chapter 
twenty of the General Rubrics of the Missal. Some 
other phraseology would have been happier. 
On the next page we read, ‘“‘sometimes the altar 
crucifix is suspended from the dossal.” The word 
against would be better than from. A little fur- 
ther down we read: ‘Formerly, these riddels 
were curtains which hung between all four 


columns of the altar canopy.” The present re- 
viewer would be interested to know of a curtain 
being hung between the two front columns of 
an altar canopy. Would it not also add interest to 
explain that the probable origin of the riddels was 
to protect the priest from excessive drafts? 

On page 149 it is said of the chalice that “The 
cup should be narrow at the bottom, and become 
gradually wider as it approaches the top.” It 
would seem from this that only the so-called 
“Gothic” shape is correct. Certainly the rounder 
shape often described as “Roman” is equally licit 
and is preferred by some priests. 

Of course such criticisms are very minor, and, 
as has been said, they are made more as sugges- 
tions for possible changes in later editions of 
The Church Edifice and Its Appointments. Certainly 
Father Collins deserves every credit for having 
undertaken to compile this useful and needed 
handbook. 

Perhaps it would not be inappropriate in this 
connection to say a few words about what might be 
called a minimum library for architects and other 
designers concerned with the arts of the Church. 
Father Collins’s book, here reviewed, would of 
course be included. To supply a proper philosoph- 
ical conception of the Liturgy and its meaning in 
Catholic life, Father Ellard’s Christian Life and 
Worship (Bruce) is admirable. A fuller discussion 
of the altar and its appurtenances, giving much 
historical and theological information, is Geoffrey 
Webb’s The Liturgical Altar (Benziger). The matter 
of vestments and altar cloths is fully covered in 
Dom Roulin’s Vestments and Vesture (Herder), 
although some authorities would disagree with 
Dom Roulin’s views on ‘Gothic’? chasubles. 
(Father Collins, by the way, neatly avoids any 
discussion of this matter.) 

It is an encouraging thing to those who have at 
heart the success of the liturgical revival to see 
volumes of this sort appear at prices which put 
them within the means of all. For thus does it be- 
come increasingly difficult for anyone to say, “Oh! 
I didn’t think those things are really ordered by the 
Church; I thought it was merely a question of 
taste.’ The day seems to be at hand when the 
proper authority of the rubrics will be admitted 
by everyone. H. L. B. 


SACRED MUSIC AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By the Reverend George V. Predmore. 
Boston. McLaughlin and Reilly. $2.50. 


Some ten years ago Father Predmore published 
a most useful commentary — Church Music in the 
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Light of the “Motu Proprio’ — of which this recent 
work is an amplification “and consequently is 
more complete.” In the preface the author goes 
on to say: “It is to be hoped that choirmasters, 
organists, priests, seminarians, and all others 
interested in the subject, will welcome this revised 
and more extensive work and will find in it much 
needed information.” It is significant that the 
term Motu Proprio is almost universally used to 
denote that most famous of all documents on 
Sacred Music, issued as long ago as November 
22, 1903, by the saintly Pius x. Inasmuch as the 
present Holy Father has given it additional force 
(if such were needed) by the “Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” of December 20, 1928, any further enlight- 
enment might be considered unnecessary. 

It may be at once said that this most complete 
work should be found in the libraries of all church 
choirs, as well as in the private study of every 
choirmaster, for he is responsible for the weekly 
repertory of his choir, the organist acting as ac- 
companist to the liturgical solemnities, although, 
in many cases, the offices of organist and choir- 
master have been happily blended. Herein is con- 
tained the most minute information on every de- 
tail concerned with the Liturgy, of which the Mass 
is the cor. Indeed, I find it difficult to find any 
room for criticism, unless it be in the mention of 
processionals and “‘recessionals,” although the 
latter term is unknown to the reviewer, outside of 
Kipling’s famous piece of poetry by that name. 
It would seem that the Sunday High Mass has 
its own prescribed procession in the sprinkling of 
holy water, a veritable ceremonial accompani- 
ment to this act of contrition. One frequently 
hears (and sees) a festive hymn sung by the choir 
while proceeding to their allotted position in the 
chancel, or sanctuary (where they have no right), 
after which we are regaled with the prescribed 
act of contrition, with its accompanying and 
hastily performed ceremonial, which always seems 
strangely out of place. Just as we use holy water 
as we enter the church, so do we receive the same 
holy water ere we begin the Liturgy of the day. 
It (the processional hymn) may not be prohibited, 
but it is not prescribed, whereas many things that 
are ordered are oft-times omitted. If only ourchurch 
musicians would see to it that all those parts of the 
Liturgy that have been set to their own particular 
melodies were used (in place of the monotonous 
monotoning of them), they would have but little 
time to spend on extra-liturgical pieces of music 
(and it must be added that most of them are quite 
“out of the picture!’’), especially when, on the last 
Sundays after Pentecost, one often hears an Ave 
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Maria sung to a meteoric composition after the 
De Profundis has been monotoned in less than ten 
seconds. 

Such a critical detour may be out of place at this 
juncture, but it is worth mentioning, and such in- 
stances could be multiplied ad infinitum. To return 
to the “procession” before the service, it is good 
to note that Father Predmore discourages such a 
use of “a vernacular hymn”? before the funeral 
service, and he does mention the real Procession, 
when the choir sings Subvenite and the recession 
(?) when they sing In Paradisum. To many this 
may all seem a small matter, but, inasmuch as it 
would seem to be a relic of the Oxford Movement, 
it cannot yet lay claim to a tradition of two hun- 
dred years. 

But the vast amount of information Father 
Predmore gives is almost astounding, and every- 
one who wants to know how things should be done 
cannot fail to attain his ambition if only he will be 
led by this matchless textbook. The author must 
have had vast experience in such matters, as he 
mentions all those situations that arise in every 
church. Every doubtful custom is explained and 
summarily dealt with. 

Ten pages of liturgical and objectionable pro- 
grammes (page 175, et seq.) is a most convincing 
argument in favor of a more strict observance of 
the Church’s requirements. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that the Hierarchy are insisting upon a 
willing obedience to the commands of the Holy 
Father, and the results are already apparent in all 
parts of the Catholic world. Willingness to do the 
right thing is rarely absent in the Catholic organ- 
ist and choirmaster, and Father Predmore has 
assisted to bring this about by his invaluable 
knowledge and enlightenment. The catechism in 
the form of “Outline of Church Music Examina- 
tions” (Chapter 46) reminds one of Dom Gregory 
Huegle’s Catechism of Gregorian Chant (J. Fischer 
and Company). With such books at hand, no one 
need err on this all-important matter of liturgical 
music. B. G. 


THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES IN RELIGION. 
Eight Manuals for Grade Schools. By Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., Ph.D., Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., 
S.T.D., and the Sisters of the Order of Saint Dominic of 
Marywood. Illustrated by Kate Seredy, Charlotte 
Becker, Gottfried Schiller, Nina Barr Wheeler, and 
Hildreth Meiere. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
60 to Go cents. 


These books register a distinct advance in both 
subject matter and method. Pedagogic thought is 
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agreed that the dry bones of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism with its long difficult words is generally 
beyond the grasp of the juvenile mind. In this 
present series the authors have adapted to the 
teaching and learning of Christian Doctrine sound 
pedagogical methods with which pupils are so 
familiar in other branches. This does not mean 
that memory work is in any way neglected, but 
merely that it supplements and is supplemented 
by other teaching aids and methods. 

The authors’ evident purpose is to orientate the 
pupils religious instruction around the cycles of 
the Liturgical Year. This is especially true of the 
last four volumes and is sound procedure indeed. 
The adult Catholic attends Mass and other acts 
of public worship all through life, long after school 
books are but dim memories. Consequently to 
build the child’s religious experience on the annual 
pageant of the Church’s Liturgy is to build upon a 
source of life-long inspiration. This has been ad- 
mirably achieved in these eight attractive books. 

The silver and black cover designs, both front 
and back, on a blue background, are calculated to 
delight the eye and inform the mind. The same 
holds true of the illustrations within. Books I to 
IV use colored illustrations throughout as an 
added means of capturing youthful attention, 
although the use of brown ink for the text on a 
buff paper is not wholly commendable on the 
score of visibility and consequent legibility. 

It is to be hoped that this fine series of textbooks 
does not go the way of several other similar ones of 
recent years, equally promising in their respective 
ways. Ju Wee; 


MUSIC SECOND YEAR and CHILDREN’S 
SONG MANUAL. By Justine Ward. Washington. 
Catholic Educational Press. $1.50; $.68. 


The preface to the new edition of this Music, 
Second Year tells us that ‘“‘the work is presented in a 
teacher’s manual, a set of charts, and a children’s 
manual of melodies, songs, and liturgical chants.” 
Those acquainted with this invaluable series of 
publications scarcely need any further approval of 
them. Music, First Year was published in 1933 and 
was well received by those who desire to lay musi- 
cal foundations for the children of the Catholic 
Church. In the preface, above referred to, there is 
so much meat that to quote from it even the more 
important assertions would be well-nigh impos- 
sible in this brief review. But it would be well worth 
it, if space were available. 

How often have we read that the Greek youth 
were taught music as the basis of all true civiliza- 


tion and education, and were brought under its 
influence at an early age “‘that, from it, they might 
attain a certain balance of sweetness and char- 
acter.” This seems to have been the authoress’s 
end and aim, and how well has she succeeded! 
Step by step, stone upon stone, does she accom- 
plish this most complete musical education, and 
her methods have received such widespread com- 
mendation, from the late Dom Mocquereau 
downward, that it would seem superfluous to 
attempt to add any further words of appreciation. 
The way in which she succeeds in correlating every 
musical thought with the other forms of education 
is the result of many years of meditation on such 
a vital matter, while the end and aim is the glory 
of God, Divine Worship, not by proxy, but in 
acts of Public Worship. Both publications are 
charmingly illustrated by Frances Delehanty. B.c. 


LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. Prophet of Modern Archi- 
tecture. By Hugh Morrison. New York. The Museum 
of Modern Art and W. W. Norton and Company. $4.00. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE BALANCE. By 
Frederic Towndrow, A.R.I.B.A. New York. Frederick 
A. Stokes G Company. $2.50. 


These two books are interesting to pair in one 
review because they represent complementing 
aspects in the literary, or mental, approach to 
architecture. The biography of Louis H. Sullivan 
is necessarily historical as it is a record of the life 
of a man whose practice extended from 1880 to 
1919. He died in 1924. Mr Towndrow’s book, in 
contrast, is a philosophical discussion of present- 
day architectural trends and their critical analysis. 
The author’s philosophical attitude and interest 
are typical of the times. He reflects the view that 
architecture is a contemporary and creative 
matter, and the appearance of these two books 
has one special point of interest, in fact, one might 
say, of suitability, because of this. Louis H. Sulli- 
van was the pioneer in the application to buildings 
of the principle that architecture is a contempo- 
rary and not a traditional matter. From him initi- 
ally, and later from his pupil, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
came the concrete ideas, the form tendencies, the 
spatial treatments which are predominantly 
characteristic of modern architecture. These origi- 
nal, and at times profound, architectural innova- 
tions of Sullivan and Wright are now the accepted 
grammar of the more significant modern architec- 
ture in Europe, the Americas, and Japan. The 
aesthetic sensitiveness and great architectural 
ability of these men finds only an occasional coun- ° 
terpart in the products of the school which their 
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work originated. This is worthy of statement to the 
non-architectural layman, to whom the vulgarity 
of much of American architectural modernism is a 
reasonable affront. To these persons, as well as to 
architects, this book of Mr Towndrow’s can be 
enthusiastically recommended. He surveys the 
contemporary scene, divides the architects into 
the general groups in which their manners of work 
place them, analyzes and criticizes the theories 
(or lack of theory) which animate them, and, in all, 
does what this writer considers a very good and 
needed job. While there are deficiencies in the 
book, particularly in the illustrations which indi- 
cate what he considers good modernism, I esteem 
it by far the best and most readily satisfying state- 
ment on modern architecture that has appeared 
in the English language. 

The biography of Louis H. Sullivan unfortu- 
nately does not reach a plane that brings the same 
degree of satisfaction. This is not due to any lack 
of conscientious effort on the part of the author, 
because the book is a monument to his unflagging 
zeal for detail. The fact that neither Louis H. 
Sullivan, whom this writer knew, nor the archi- 
tectural value and implications of his work fully 
emerge may be attributed to two factors. One of 
these is an evident lack of ability to distinguish 
between Sullivan’s aesthetic performance in the 
field of architectural design and his vital and 
prophetic performance. Work of the first type has 
value as a mark of talent, and its interest is in its 
originality as a contribution to design; the latter 
has specific value in relation to the total of archi- 
tectural development. It is this latter which has 
importance in the larger sense and marks the 
creative architect as one who passes beyond his 
personal idiosyncrasies in design into a field which 
impinges on the universal. Sullivan was such an 
architect and well merits the appellation of “great” 
because the future of vital architecture is indi- 
cated in his work. 

The second factor which affects the historical 
atmosphere of the book is based on the first and 
is apparently due to the author’s sources of infor- 
mation. Not being himself an architect, he has, 
perforce, relied on architects for an interpretation 
of Sullivan’s work and architectural influence, his 
comments on which indicate the bias and unreli- 
ability of his sources. From long familiarity with 
the principals in the Chicago architectural scene, 
the blind alleys Mr Morrison traversed are only 
too painfully evident to this reviewer. Considering 
the honesty of his effort and the great importance 
‘of his central figure, this is to be regretted. The 
book is so filled with fact that it becomes almost a 
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catalogue. It is comprehensively illustrated. While 
this overemphasis upon mere facts impairs its 
readability, it does give it value and authority as 
a record of the unusual and significant work of 
Louis Sullivan. B. B. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM. By Sister M. A. Justina Knapp, O.S.B. 
Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.00. 


SYMBOLS IN THE CHURCH. By Carl Van 
Treeck and Aloysius Croft. Milwaukee. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $2.50. 


It is difficult to review books on symbolism be- 
cause they so often are witness to nothing more 
than the industry and good intentions of their 
authors. Unfortunately the first of these two books 
falls into that category. Much time and effort 
were undoubtedly spent in making the drawings 
which illustrate the book, but to what purpose? 
It is a great temptation for many to use a book of 
this sort, merely to copy the drawings without 
much understanding; and when many of the sym- 
bols are of the type shown in Plate VI, or in Fig- 
ures I, 2, 3 on Plate XXXIV, the results are dis- 
astrous and merely serve to perpetrate the sickly 
kind of symbolism so often seen in what has been 
termed ‘‘church art.”” Perhaps the best part of the 
book is the short history of symbolism. One sen- 
tence therein would seem to express the best point 
of view on the subject: “But if the truths of faith 
are not well known, individualistic interpretation 
of symbols as well as of scripture texts becomes 
misleading and may lead into serious errors. 
Therefore the Council of Trent, to stem the tide of 
heresy, emphasized clearly expressed dogma and 
did not encourage symbolism in any form. Only 
toward the close of the twentieth century [sic] was 
there a reawakening of Christian mysticism.” 
The reviewer prefers the wisdom of the Council of 
Trent to any twentieth century reawakening — 
at least on the subject of symbolism! 

The other book on the subject is of slightly 
greater value than the first, but it also suffers 
from a type of illustration that can be of little use 
to a professional man and can only mislead the 
amateur. The authors, of course, preclude the 
possibility of any adverse criticism by their dis- 
arming preface. They state that “The book is not 
a history of symbolism, nor is it a treatise on sym- 
bolism in general.’’ Further on they write: ““Hence, 
the scholar or the research student will find noth- 
ing here that he does not already know.” Pre- 
cisely. The authors express this reviewer’s senti- 
ments when they state that: “A real compendium 
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of mediaeval symbolism is lacking, and the matter 
must be sought for in works on mediaeval tapestry, 
silversmithing, etc.” But to say that for “those 
who would go more deeply into the subject of 
mediaeval symbols there is the Rationale Di- 
vinorum Officiorum, by Durandus .. . ” is to 
reveal one’s point of view indeed. 

The reviewer suggests that those who desire a 
well-planned and sensible book on symbolism 
consult the Dictionnaire du Symbolisme now being 
issued in quarterly supplements to the Belgian 
magazine, L’ Artisan Liturgique, published at the 
Abbey of Saint-André, Lophem lez Bruges, Bel- 
gium. These supplements are well illustrated with 
photographs and simple drawings. The text is 
in dictionary form, in French, but an English 
reader will find ample material in the illustrations 
alone. M. L. 


YEAR BOOK OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
SEMINARY. By the Duns Scotus Theological Society. 
Saint Bonaventure, New York. Saint Bonaventure Semi- 
nary. $2.50. 


Year books issued by educational agencies come 
and go. Many of these compilations possibly fulfill 
their function of issuing entertaining material for 
the benefit of the graduates and the alumni, but 
they are seldom books containing material of 
any general value. A welcome departure is this 
1936 year book issued by Saint Bonaventure 
Seminary. There may be others issued by semi- 
naries in this country or abroad but they have 
not been called to this reviewer’s attention. In a 
circular letter, the Reverend Callistus, O.F.M., 
states the cause for this departure: “‘By instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities, all seminaries of the world this year 
conducted discussions on the Oriental Church. 
The purpose was to incite interest in this question 
on the part of the future priests and, through them, 
on the part of those already in the ministry and 
the laity, and thus to further the reunion move- 
ment. . . . This year’s book, the fruit of the 
seminarians’ research over a wide field, doubtless 
will prove a valuable, interesting, and useful addi- 
tion to your library.” How well this plan has been 
carried out may be judged from a few of the 
twenty-four chapter headings: Psychological Im- 
pediments to Reunion; The Oriental Christians 
and the Roman Primacy; The Separated Orien- 
tals and the Sacraments; The Eastern Schismatics 
and the Eucharist; Liturgical Worship in the 
Oriental Churches. The authors of these articles 
are to be congratulated for their research in a field 


which has often been neglected. The book is well 
printed and the advertisements have been kept 
where they belong — at the back. M. L. 


Correspondence 


East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

To an English reader of your issue for the third 
quarter of 1935, illustrated with photographs of 
Dom Bellot’s brick buildings, there seems to be an 
assumption, implied if not explicitly stated, that 
although at first these illustrations may be criti- 
cized as “high brow,” a longer acquaintance will 
commend them to more conservative tempera- 
ments; that French writers accept them as justified 
on the ground of their not being a “‘copy of past 
glories,” and that Italians approve because “the 
imitation of past styles is a dead thing.” 

Probably no one would seriously challenge these 
excellent reasons or the theory underlying them; 
they permeate to-day the architectural thought of 
both hemispheres, crystalized in M. Maritain’s 
inspiring article by his axiom that ‘“‘where life is, it 
needs be that art show a greater freedom.” But 
even his carefully guarded references to the limita- 
tions of the use of tradition suggest, rather than 
state, one reason, the main one, for constant refer- 
ence to works of the past; and the other writers do 
not even suggest it. Study of architectural tradi- 
tion, especially of local tradition — because un- 
digested transportation of foreign inspiration is 
worse than useless — is more possible in Europe 
and England than in the United States; but the 
reasons for this study are not always lack of 
originality, nor timidity, nor laziness in the effort 
of invention. I doubt if, in most cases, it is due to 
the cause which M. Maritain puts so carefully as a 
question and not as a statement: “Is it, then, that 
faithfulness to the religious forms of the past, as 
such, may be a touching witness to the scrupulous- 
ness of a conscience to which these forms have a 
preponderating importance?” There is yet another 
reason — the guiding and correction of taste. 

Taste (for want of a better word) in architec- 
ture, as all agree, is part of a given culture, a com- 
munity influence more than an individual one. M. 
Charlier uses the analogy of costume; but his 
major premise — that costume has altered more 
in the last thirty years than in the previous thou- 
sand — is to me so incredible that any following of 
his conclusion is impossible. The one point in the 
history of costume which seems to me so outstand- 
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ing is that through the centuries up to a period be- 
ginning very gradually in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, costume had a character which 
gave it an affinity to nature itself. It seems to take 
its place without offence in any setting, field or 
down, village or city. To-day it cannot be hap- 
pily introduced even into a photograph of a land- 
scape, and still less into liturgical art. Those odd 
manifestations which we produce over here, 
pageants, avoid it like poison. 

There is to-day in our dress, male at any rate, an 
offence to nature. A certain natural instinct of 
taste seems to have atrophied for a certain space of 
time — for how long who can prophesy? But that 
natural and healthy refinement of instinct, or its 
atrophy, affects the whole world. The trousers in- 
vented by “art”? students (meaning easel-picture 
painters) of the Paris Boulevards about 1800 to 
shock the public have since spread to China, Siam, 
Turkey, and North and South America. They are 
a symbol of the tradition of taste, extending to 
architecture and all the arts, which has been the 
environment of the last four generations. And this 
background of taste, this world-wide soil, is the 
material from which all leading individual ex- 
ponents of the arts are formed. Vaughan-Williams, 
when opening a branch of the British Music 
Society here some years ago, told us that the value 
of such a society was to help the creation of this 
widespread soil, because great composers depend 
more upon that for their art than upon their own 
individual talents. Bach, he said, was the result 
of a full tide rising over a long period. That, 
surely, is the greatest contribution which such a 
Society as yours can help to make, and no doubt 
is slowly making. 

When any big revolution in the arts is not only 
launched, but permanently established, it lives be- 
cause it is founded upon and supported by the sub- 
soil of a community of taste. When the architect of 
Gloucester Cathedral Church launched in 1340 
his revolution of functional architecture and 
created in this country (pace M. Charlier) a logical 
style which swept away the ivy and maple crockets 
of the “‘decorated”’ style, his work remained the 
predominant influence for two centuries, because 
he was still enveloped by the formed and educated 
taste of Christendom. If some of the more revolu- 
tionary experiments in church and commercial 
building of recent years had had this same instinct 
of taste sufficiently developed in the whole com- 
munity to guide them, their work would not now, 
after a decade or two, be meeting the disillusion- 
ment which it is already receiving. In 1g00 the 
“Art” schools (again meaning the easel-picture 
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painters) were using all the phrases about new 
forms for a new life which are current to-day, and 
applying them to an art nouveau which has left 
nothing but a few tulips painted on the flimsy 
furniture of second hand dealers. 

Is it then only timidity which urges a constant 
reference to “past glories”? Or is it not perhaps a 
fear that confidence is not a sufficient guide to 
lasting work, unless our taste is brought into con- 
tact again and again with the touchstone of 
centuries, when community taste was finer and 
firmer? In the Commandments, the honoring of 
parents is made the condition of length of days in 
the land. Sir Edwin Lutyens told the Architectural 
Association in London in 1932 that “‘the aesthetic 
bankruptcy of tradition may be a greater danger 
to England than the financial bankruptcy of a 
passing generation.” 

To take a concrete example, when I went to 
Quarr Abbey to see Dom Bellot’s church and had 
noted the courage of the construction and the 
absence of sham ornament, the question thrust at 
me through a vague sense of unrest was, ‘‘Why did 
the brick builders of earlier times plaster the 
interior of their churches?” M. Charlier has the 
confidence to reply that “‘this material has waited 
until now to find its poet.’ And yet it is difficult to 
persuade oneself that the poetry of mediaeval and 
Tudor brickwork has been a delusion all along. 
But they plastered the inside — always plastered it. 
Why? Was it a flaw in their community taste? And 
does the emphasis of the material really fulfil its 
claim to decorate? Does it emphasize the altar? 
Does it result in the decoration radiating from the 
altar? Not that, surely, because here the altar has 
not yet put on its normal liturgical decoration of 
the frontal. What will happen when it does? Will 
red or green damask form the central focus of all 
these vocal bricks? Is the laying bare of bone and 
sinew really necessary to draw attention to the 
honesty of the construction? 

Once more I thought of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
reply to the Architectural Association students 
who had asked him what decoration would be 
used in the new Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool. 
After telling them that the building will be brick 
faced with travertine stone inside, he said: ““There 
will be no decoration beyond what the building 
provides for by its construction. The spaces be- 
tween the barrel vaults, the four great spandrils, 
and the inner dome may be painted. The decora- 
tion will rely on the altar cloths and vestments per- 
taining to the ritual of the Catholic services.”’ That 
was said by a layman and a non-Catholic who 
knows that Catholic decoration should be gen- 
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erated by the Liturgy and radiated from the altar. 
Did the mediaeval builder plaster his brick in 
order to hide his construction? Or was his purpose 
to subserviate even the display of construction to 
the prime importance of altar? Not many years ago 
a few of the architects who design our red brick 
interiors for churches tried to persuade educated 
women to accept a similar treatment for their 
houses; but community conviction was too strong 
for them. Not only the moneyed classes, but the 
tenants of teneménts were unanimous in refusing 
to have anything to do with this exaggerated ex- 
posure of constructional material. 
Yours truly, 
GEOFFREY WEBB 


DircHiinc Common, Hassocks 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

The last issue of your ever welcome magazine is 
more provocative than usual. I should be obliged 
if you could prevail upon Father Phelan to amplify 
his article. He says that ‘‘a beautiful chalice is a 
beautiful chalice, not merely a beautiful cup,” and 
you say that an artist must be, to some extent, a 
theologian if he is to create a crucifix — and both 
statements alarm me. Before I was a Catholic I 
designed a set of wine goblets exactly to the pat- 
tern of a mediaeval chalice. I submit they were 
beautiful cups. A priest and only a priest could 
make them into chalices. Their beauty as seen is 
that of the cup and not of the chalice. The same 
might be true of a body hung upon a cross; the 
craftsman’s knowledge of theology will not neces- 
sarily improve his power to make crucifixes, 
though it may incite him to tolerate many bad 
crucifixes which he would have otherwise con- 
demned. In the same issue you give the plan of a 
church which closely coincides with a plan sub- 
mitted to me for a small theatre. . . . Hence Iam 
disposed to disagree with Father Phelan when he 
says “The sort of art which is suitable for the 
theatre . . . is usually unsuitable for the church.” 
I believe the exact contrary to be the case. In both 
instances the essentials are the same: the builder 
supplies the building; the user makes it into the 
theatre or the church. How possibly could a beau- 
tiful bank be an ugly church, or a beautiful vase an 
ugly chalice? A beautiful bank may be a very in- 
convenient church, even if it could be a church at 
all since the expulsion of the money changers 
(though some maintain these have returned), but 
inconvenience is not incompatible with beauty. 

Yours truly, 
Hinary PEpLeR 


ToRONTO 


To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 


Had anybody asked me if I thought some per- 
sons would regard my remarks on the beauty of 
chalices and cups, the art of the theatre and the 
art of the Church, as provocative, the last man I 
should have thought of, I fancy, would have been 
Mr Hilary Pepler. His own artistic work is so 
beautiful and it so clearly reflects the religious and 
aesthetic ideals I was trying to express that I 
hesitate to explain what I have written, lest I 
should thereby insinuate that Mr Pepler “‘builded 
better than he knew.” In the realm of the practical 
intelligence, however, there is a sort of knowledge 
per connaturalitatem which artists may possess but to 
which philosophers cannot aspire. 

I have no doubt that the goblets Mr Pepler 
designed were beautiful cups. He is an accom- 
plished artist and he used a beautiful chalice for 
his model. Every beautiful chalice is a beautiful 
cup. But, as logicians say, a universal affirmative 
proposition is not convertible s¢mpliciter. Are there 
not wine-glasses and wine-glasses? A champagne 
glass is not a sherry glass. Both may be beautiful 
wine-glasses, but a beautiful sherry glass would 
not necessarily be a beautiful champagne glass. 
They perform a different function and therefore 
should be different. Function may not be the 
soundest basis upon which to erect a whole philos- 
ophy of art, but it has that measure (modicum, if 
you will) of truth without which no theory, how- 
ever false, could subsist for any length of time. 
Function is related to finality; and, although it is 
true that operari sequitur esse, it is also true that 
omne agens agit secundum quod est. Consequently, 
anything which is in any way lacking in respect to 
the function which it is destined to perform, or the 
purpose which it is made to serve, is to that extent 
deficient in what it ought to be, and therefore 
deficient in beauty. 

Things are indeed constituted in their specific 
reality by their forms; the formal cause is truly 
that by which a thing is what it is. Yet, between 
the intrinsic. formal cause and the extrinsic final 
cause the connection is so close that it is not possi- 
ble fully to determine what a thing is without tak- 
ing into consideration the end for which it exists. 
Aristotle’s statement regarding the oneness of the 
formal and the final causes (76 yey yap rh gore Kal 7d 
ov &vexar &v éo7t) was taken up by the Scholastics and 
we find it expressed by Saint Thomas in the 
formula forma est fins. Cajetan suggests the same 
idea in his omne esse sequitur appetitus, while John of 
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Saint Thomas insists that the proposition ad omnem 
formam sequitur inclinatio is self-evident. All very 
well, you may say; but, how does this affect the 
present question? Beauty is a transcendental at- 
tribute of being, and in the beauty of a thing its 
goodness and its truth both stand revealed. The 
truth aspect of beauty may be referred to formal 
causality, but its goodness involves teleology and is 
rooted in final causality. This is the case for all 
things, whether natural or artificial, and holds 
good on every level of being. ‘‘Une chose est bonne 
pour une autre,” says Maritain, “‘et cela 4 tous les 
plans analogiques.” In the things of nature, the 
root of this goodness is in “‘ce que les scolastiques 
appellent Vappetitus naturalis, disons Vinclination 
‘naturelle’ ou consubstantielle.”” Things are thus 
intrinsically finalized by their very nature. This 
nature cannot be adequately comprehended or 
expressed either in thought or by words or through 
the medium of any art unless the end for which it 
is, or is made, be in some way expressed thereby. 
Thus, in the things of art — for, ars imitatur na- 
turam — an end, a finality, a purpose is inscribed 
in the very nature of the work of art and is there- 
fore a factor in the determination of its beauty. 
You will tell me that a work of art is an end in it- 
self, and I shall heartily agree. Qua work of art, it 
has no end beyond the beauty it reveals. Art must 
make a thing as it should be made; and if the thing 
has no purpose except to be a thing of beauty, then 
it accomplishes its end simply by revealing its 
beauty to our gaze. But there are many works of 
art, like goblets and chalices, which also serve some 
useful purpose, and that purpose must be revealed 
in their very being, if they are truly made to be 
what they ought to be. 

Any lack or privation in the artistic expression of 
their being, whether it affect either the formal or 
the final cause, is a lack of beauty, and to that ex- 
tent the thing made is ugly. (I use the term, ugly, 
as correlative to the term, beautiful, in the same 
way as good and bad, true and false are used cor- 
relatively.) A thing which lacks any perfection 
which it should possess is to that extent bad — 
malum ex quocumque defectu — but it is not, therefore, 
wholly bad. So too with regard to beauty. A thing 
made by an artist may have all that is required to 
express its generic character and purpose, yet lack 
the expression of its specific character and purpose. 
So a beautiful chalice (a very specific thing) is a 
beautiful cup (a generic designation), but a beau- 
tiful cup may fail to have the specific character 
and expression which would make it a beauti- 
ful chalice. Similarly, a beautiful bank may be 
an ugly church without ceasing to be a beauti- 
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ful building. The appropriateness of the bank- 
building for the purposes of banking would be 
visible in a beautiful bank, the appropriateness 
of the church-building for the worship of God 
would be visible in a beautiful church, and the ap- 
propriateness of both for the generic purpose of 
housing human beings would be visible in both. 
They would both be beautiful buildings, and one 
would be a beautiful church and an ugly bank, 
the other a beautiful bank and an ugly church. 
Genus dicitur a materia, species a forma. If the beauty 
of a thing were simply in its external appearance 
—its material characteristics — there would be 
no reason why a beautiful church should not be a 
beautiful bank, and vice versa; but beauty comes 
from the effulgence of the form — splendor formae 
— and that makes all the difference. 

A priest, and only a priest, can make a cup into 
a chalice? No! Only a confusion of categories 
could give rise to such a statement. The priest uses 
the chalice which the artist has made to be a 
chalice (as far as it is humanly possible to make a 
cup, a chalice) and which the bishop, by special 
blessing, has made to be a chalice (in the sense of a 
supernaturally consecrated vessel for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice). The finality, the pur- 
pose of the particular cup which the artist makes to 
be a chalice ought to be expressed in that particu- 
lar cup itself. If he neglects, for instance, to make 
the inside of the cup of gold, or does not put a node 
on the stem, that cup, however beautiful as a cup 
or goblet, would not be a beautiful chalice, for, it 
lacks something which the Church says a chalice 
must have in order to be truly a chalice, and it 
does not show forth, at least in these particulars, 
the purpose for which it is made. 

I should hesitate to say of a cup or goblet and 
a chalice that “their beauty as seen is that of the 
cup, not of the chalice.” Their purpose cannot 
be seen by the eyes alone. Neither can beauty be 
perceived by the eyes alone — or more generally, 
by the senses. The intelligence also is needed to 
behold it. It bursts upon the mind with a flood of 
light and joy when beautiful things are presented 
to the gaze. The perception of beauty is differ- 
ent from the clear grasp of the first speculative 
principles of thought. Rather, like that revelation 
of ‘“being-concretized-in-sensible-quiddities,” of 
which Cajetan speaks, and which lies at the root of 
all man’s knowledge, the perception of beauty is 
an intuition of something within the things which 
our senses perceive; but unlike that first intuitive 
insight, it reveals, not the universal (analogical) 
quasi-form of being, wrapped in the obscurity of 
its sensible quiddities, but the singular form of this 
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particular object as it shines through its material 
wrappings and illumines their very external ap- 
pearance with a light and glory from within. So, in 
the great masterpieces of art the form completely 
dominates the matter; the external, sensible quali- 
ties of the object are but vehicles of its internal 
meaning — its ratio. Dom Mocquereau has touched 
upon this point in his description of the beauty of 
Gregorian Chant, which, he says, “borrows little 
or nothing from the world of sense. It passes 
through the senses but does not appeal to them; it 
panders neither to the emotions nor the imagi- 
nation. Although it is capable of expressing 
tremendous truths and the strongest feelings, it 
does so without departing from sobriety, dignity, 
simplicity, and purity.” It is here, perhaps, we 
may best grasp the secret and mysterious power of 
true art to convey its message through the simplest 
means, a line, a curve, a high light, whilst it feels 
no need of the multifarious complexities of quali- 
ties, masses, and relations which are inseparable 
from a thing in its physical existence, I mean a 
thing which is not artificially (artistically) made 
to be a thing of beauty and which, therefore, is not 
treated selectively or “distorted,” in the sense in 
which it is true to say that all art involves distor- 
tion. 

There are many reasons why the art of the thea- 
tre is usually unsuitable for the Church, notwith- 
standing the fact that the plan of a church, to 
which Mr Pepler refers, closely coincides with a 
plan submitted to him for a small theatre. It would 
require a competent architect with a knowledge of 
the philosophical principles of his art to point out 
wherein resides the incongruity — if there be any 
— of building a theatre on that plan. A philos- 
opher might understand the explanation if it were 
not too technical; but he could readily realize that 
there might be no good reason for refusing to fol- 
low that plan both for a theatre and a church. A 
plan is not a building, while a church and a thea- 
tre are both buildings, and both are meant to hold 
a considerable number of people gathered together. 
It may be that a similar plan could be used in both 
cases. It would all depend upon how the plan were 
worked out whether the building presented itself 
when built as a theatre or a church, i.e., a building 
devoted to the purpose of recreation and amuse- 
ment, or a building made to be the House of God, 
the Gate of Heaven, and the place where the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is offered. Once more, it is 
the specific purpose of the work of art, not its 
generic purpose only, which determines whether 
it is quite suitable. It would not be just to an artist 
to ask him to supply a building without giving him 


any information about its purpose as a building, 
on the assumption that the “builder supplies the 
building, the user makes it into a theatre or a 
church,” for the user may wish to make it into a 
dwelling or a hotel. There are, surely, differences 
which must be considered when a builder is asked 
to build a dwelling and when he is asked to build a 
barn. There are likewise differences between 
building a theatre and building a church. What 
can they be, except the specific differences which 
make one building suitable for recreation and 
amusement, the other suitable for the worship of 
God, or in other words, that which makes one a 
theatre and the other a church? Saint Augustine 
has taught us not to confuse the pulchrum and the 
aptum, but he has also taught us that they are in- 
separable in the things which serve a useful pur- 
pose. 

I cannot believe that Mr Pepler really thinks 
that the “exact contrary”’ of what I said about the 
suitability of different sorts of art for the theatre 
and the Church, respectively, “is the case.” It is 
not merely a question of architecture (where the 
differences, however great, are alas! too frequently 
overlooked), but also of the other arts. Just think 
of music, painting, sculpture, and dancing, and 
the impossibility of such an identification between 
the art of the theatre and the art of the Church 
leaps to the mind. 

The art which is suitable for the Church must 
do what sacred art is expected to do — instruct us 
in the way of salvation. ““A work of sacred art,” 
says Maritain, ‘‘is made for the use of the faithful 
and with regard to the proprieties of liturgical 
worship. It is this final cause which determines its 
proper nature and at the same time the proper 
character of its beauty . . . [there is a] necessity 
for the work to conform to the doctrinal truths 
concerning which its function is to instruct the 
faithful.””, Men — those border-line creatures be- 
tween the realm of spirit and the world of matter 
—need truths incarnate in beautiful material 
things in order that they may more readily know, 
more deeply love, and more sincerely admire 
them. Truth Itself became Incarnate to show us 
the Father, and in the Word made Flesh we saw 
His glory, the glory, as it were of the Only Begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth. The 
artist who carves that Word made Flesh upon a 
Cross must know Him through prayer and through 
the study of His revelation (theology) in order 
that, modo suo, he may reveal, in stone or wood or 
metal, the fullness of His grace and truth. 

Yours truly, 
GERALD B. PHELAN 
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EUS qui humanae substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter 
condidisti, et mirabilius reformasti: da nobis per hujus 
aquae ei vini mysterium ejus divinitatis esse consortes qui 
humanitatis nostrae fieri dignatus est particeps Jesus CHRISTUS 
Filius tuus Dominus Noster: Qui tecum vivit et regnat in uni- 
tate Spiritus Sancti Deus: per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
AVABO inter innocentes manus meas: et circumdabo altare 
tuum Domine: 
Ut audiam vocem laudis: et enarrem universa mirabilia tua. 
Domine dilexi decorem domus tuae et locum habitationis 
eloriae tuae. 
Ne perdas cum impiis, Deus, animam meam, et cum viris san- 
culnum vitam meam: 
In quorum manibus iniquitates sunt: dextera eorum repleta 
est muneribus. 
Ego autem in innocentia mea ingressus sum: redime me et 
miserere mei. 
Pes meus stetit in directo: in ecclesiis benedicam te, Domine. 
Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto. 
Sicut erat in principio et nunc, et semper: et in saecula saecu- 


lorum. Amen. 


Nihil obstat, Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D. Censor Librorum. Imprimatur,+Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop, New York. August 8 1936 
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